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THE TEMPTATIONS OF JESUS 


Tue Ricut REvEREND Bishop WELDON, D.D., 
Dean of Durham 


St. MATTHEW iv, I AND ITI. 


“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil.’’ 

“Then the devil leaveth Him, and, behold, angels came 
and ministered unto Him.” 


Ir is natural at the beginning of Lent to consider 
the temptation of our Lord Jesus Christ. For His 
temptation has been regarded all through Christian 
history as the archetype of the temptations which 
may and do confront His disciples in the process 
of their lives. The story of His temptation, as 
St. Matthew records it, is the Gospel appointed for 
the first Sunday in Lent. There can be little doubt 
that the ecclesiastical period of the Lenten fast 
reflects the forty days and forty nights of His fast 
in the wilderness. For the true observance of Lent 
lies not in the observance of certain rules in such 
matters as eating and drinking, but in the discipline 
of the spirit for the Christian life, which is so often 
assimilated in the New ‘Testament to a contest, 
or even to a battle. The first part of the Homily 
Ir 
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on fasting draws to its conclusion in the following 
significant passage: “There be three ends, where- 
untoif our fast be directed, it is then a work profitable 
to us and accepted of God. The first is, to chastise 
the flesh, that it be not too wanton, but tamed and 
brought in subjection to the spirit. . . . The second, 
that the spirit may be more fervent and earnest in 
prayer. ... The third, that our fast bea testimony 
and witness with us before God of our humble 
submission to His high Majesty, when we confess and 
acknowledge our sins unto Him, and are inwardly 
touched with sorrowfulness of heart, bewailing the 
same in the affliction of our bodies. ‘These are the 
three ends or right uses of fasting.” ‘The temptation 
of Jesus Christ took place, as St. Matthew explicitly 
states, immediately after His baptism. It was at 
His baptism that the heavens were opened unto 
Him. He saw the Spirit of God descending like a 
dove and lighting upon Him; and He heard the 
voice from Heaven, saying, “This is my beloved son, 
in whom I am well pleased.” ‘Then at that very 
time He was “led up of the Spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil’’. 

Christians rejoice, as well they may, in the truth 
of our Lord’s Divinity. Because He was not only 
human but Divine, because He stood in a relation 
to God in which no other man has stood or can ever 
stand, it lay within His power to accomplish a 
work of unique Divine efficacy, which altogether 
transcended the scope of human nature, to be the 
infallible Revealer of God’s Nature, to be the 
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Sovereign Expositor of His will, to be not the 
Teacher or the Master only but the Saviour and the 
Redeemer of mankind. Yet it may well be that the 
truth of His humanity is scarcely less a cause of 
rejoicing to human hearts. For, had He been Divine 
and not human also, He would seem to have been 
parted by a gulf, which could not be bridged over, 
from common humanity. Men might have looked 
up to Him with awe, as He might have looked down 
upon them with pity ; but He would not have stood 
in a relation of perfect sympathy to them ; He would 
not have been, as He now is, their fellow and their 
friend ; He would not have been able to call them 
unequivocally His brethren. 

The temptation of Jesus Christ, then, is a vital 
element in His humanity. Some theologians have 
sought to speculate on the nature of His temptation. 
Was His, they say, a real temptation, like the temp- 
tations which human beings know so well? Might He 
have yielded to it? Was it only by a strong effort 
of His righteous will that He overcame it? They 
draw a distinction between the impossibility of 
His sinning, the non posse peccare, and the possibility 
of His not sinning, the posse non peccare. But the 
story of His temptation loses its value if His tempta- 
tion was not fully as real as ours. It was necessary 
that He should experience the full bitterness of 
temptation if He were to be not only the sympathiz- 
ing Friend but the inspiring Leader of all who, for 
His sake and in His name, should undergo temptation. 
But temptation is not in itself a sinful experience. 
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’Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus, 
Another thing to fall. 


Our Lord “‘was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin”, so the writer to the Hebrews says, 
and again, “In that He Himself had suffered being 
tempted He is able to succour them that are 
tempted.” But be it granted that the temptation 
of Jesus Christ was perfectly real, the question re- 
mains whether the record of His temptation in the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke should be 
literally or spiritually interpreted? It would not 
be wise to offer a confident solution of a problem so 
dificult. I incline to think that His temptation 
was spiritual. It cannot well be literally true that 
the devil “showed Him (from the mountain top) 
all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them”. Nay, it is through the spirituality of His 
own temptation that He can so fully enter into the 
nature of ours. The thought of the Jews always 
tended to define spiritual experiences in the language 
of objective events. But whether the temptation 
was spiritual or literal, it was equally real, equally 
painful and equally decisive, as our temptations 
are. 

Two points there are which would seem to be 
specially noticeable in the narrative of our Lord’s 
temptation. The first is that it touched His unique 
relation to His heavenly Father. “If Thou be the 
Son of God” are the initial words repeated in two 
of the three temptations. They would throw a 
doubt upon the reality of His Divine Sonship if 
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He did not demonstrate it by an exhibition of Divine 
power. The second point is that He resolutely 
declined, here in the beginning of His ministry as 
throughout His ministry, to exercise His Divine 
power for Himself. Great as is the wonder of the 
signs or miracles which He wrought, no less great 
is the miracle of His refusal to exercise them in His 
own behalf. He came on earth to save others, not 
to save Himself. He willed to drink His cup of 
suffering to the dregs. He would not even alleviate 
it by accepting the draught of the hyssop which 
was compassionately offered to Him on the Cross. 
St. Matthew relates that angels ministered to Him 
in His temptation, or when His temptation was 
ended, But even in the extremity of His trial He 
could say, ““Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray 
to My Father, and He shall presently give me more 
than twelve legions of angels” ; yet the prayer was 
never uttered; and the angels, although one of 
them ministered to Him in Gethsemane, were 
not summoned to His side at His Passion. It will 
be well, then, to spend some little thought upon our 
Lord’s threefold temptation. For when we observe 
how He was tempted, and how He overcame tempta- 
tion, the duty and the spirit of resisting temptation 
will perhaps be made evident to us. 

The first temptation, then, lay in the nature of 
sensuous appetite. It was that after forty days and 
forty nights of fasting He should turn the stones 
into loaves of bread. His refusal of the tempta- 
tion was an assertion of the principle that the flesh 
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needs restraint, correction, subjugation; it must 
never be allowed to override the spirit. There 
can be no need to minimize the temptations of the 
flesh. It is true that Christians do not now, like 
the Manichaeans of old time, hold man’s carnal nature 
to be incurably evil. But the Christian is still 
called in virtue of His baptism to fight against the 
flesh as well as against the world and against the 
devil. I can feel but little patience with the 
theorists who deny original sin, i.e. the instinctive 
tendency of human nature to do wrong. Nor is it 
easy to feel patience with the theorists who do not, 
or will not, recognize that the flesh is the scene of 
manifold temptations. ‘The passions of drink and 
of lust are still as ruinous as ever they were to the 
integrity of human nature. People whose view of 
life is academical may talk at times as though man 
had attained by his own unaided effort a certain 
dignity, and from that dignity he could never fall 
away. But the workers among the people, among 
the rich as among the poor, learn again and again by 
terrible experience the fatal potency of fleshly lusts. 
It is against these lusts that the Lenten fast, if it 
is rightly used, may nerve the soul. No doubt the 
fast will be regulated by the authority of the Church. 
There lies a moral strength in the submission to 
lawful authority. But the fast necessarily involves 
self-denial. It is worth little if it means no more than 
the exchange of one food for another, perhaps of 
meat, which a person does not greatly like, for fish, 
which he or she likes better. Nor is the fast in a 
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true sense valuable if it so far enervates Christians 

as to unfit them for the daily functions of life. But 
some abstinence from food or drink, some definite 
curb set upon the natural self-pleasing inclinations, 
must ever be an essential element of the Lenten 
fast. Our Lord’s reply to the tempter who bade 
Him command that the stones should be made 
bread was a reference to the Scriptural teaching 
that ‘“‘man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God”. 
He taught the subordination of all fleshly pleasures 
to the Divine law; He taught the obligation laid 
upon all His disciples to seek the higher and not the 
lower things of life; He taught the supreme value 
of conforming human nature to the Divine will by 
prayer, by reverence, by spirituality. So true is it 
that the cultivation of man’s spiritual nature, as 
distinct from his whole composite human nature, 
occupies a principal place in the solemnity of the 
Lenten fast. 

The order of our Lord’s second and third tempta- 
tions is different in the two Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke. By St. Matthew, the second takes 
the form of the suggestion that our Lord should 
throw Himself down from the pinnacle of the 
Temple ; the third, that of the offer which the devil 
made Him of all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them. It is probable, as indeed it seems 
from the word “then” to be chronological, that St. 
Matthew’s order is correct, partly because the first 


and second temptations, as he relates them, begin 
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with the same words, “If Thou be the Son of God”’, 
and also because the second temptation springs 
naturally from our Lord’s answer to the first, as in it 
He was invited to give a display of His uncom- 
promising trust in God, and also because in St. 
Luke’s Gospel, as in St. Matthew’s, the appeal to 
His ambition meets the stern rebuke, “Get thee 
behind me Satan”, and such a rebuke may be held 
to be the natural end of the threefold temptation. 
In fact St. Matthew, immediately after the rebuke, 
concludes his narrative of the temptation in the words, 
“Then the devil leaveth Him.” But whatever be 
the true order of the temptations, there can be little 
doubt that when the devil, having set Him on the 
pinnacle of the Temple, said to Him, “If Thou be 
the Son of God, cast thyself down”, he made what 
may not unfairly be called an appeal to spiritual 
pride. Our Lord had quoted Holy Scripture in 
answer to the first temptation, and now the devil 
himself quotes it: “It is written He shall give His 
angels charge concerning Thee, and in their hands 
they shall bear Thee up, lest at any time Thou dash 
Thy foot against a stone.” So the temptation, of 
which the seat is the body, gives place to the second 
temptation in which the seat is the mind or spirit. 
It is a temptation to spiritual self-confidence. 
To such a temptation noble souls are especially 
exposed. Humility, indeed, is always a rare virtue 
of human nature; it is perhaps the rarest of 
virtues, except gratitude. But one who lives, or 
believes himself to live in an exclusive, or well-nigh 
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exclusive, atmosphere of spiritual privilege, is not 
unnaturally inclined to look down upon other 
persons whom he deems to be less spiritual. 

He feels himself to be, although he will not say 
he is, inspired by God; he assumes, half-consciously, 
that he is right and others must be wrong ; he cannot 
- bear the thought of compromise in religion; he 
behaves like the Pharisee in the parable towards the 
publican. And our Lord’s reply to the temptation 
is the abiding censure upon the feeling of exalta- 
tion, as arising from a special intimacy, as is supposed, 
with the Most High: ‘Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God.” It were greatly to be desired that 
Christian humility, as opposed to Christian exalta- 
tion, should be shown to-day, not by individual 
Christians only, but by the Churches of Christ. 
For the spiritual isolation which is so sadly visible, 
whether in the Church of Rome or among the 
Anglo-Catholics of the Church of England, or among 
some Protestants, ill accords with the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. Orthodoxy is at the best but petrified 
godliness ; and the error of insisting upon arbitrary 
conditions of intercommunion is, in effect, the spirit . 
of one who is tempting God. Earnestly do I plead 
for a change of heart. For Our Lord laid down only 
one condition of discipleship: “By this shall all 
men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” 

Thank God the Churches are drawing closer 
each to the other in the present day! No achieve- 
ment of the late Archbishop of Canterbury will, 
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in history, appear to have been so signal as his 
ministry of reconciliation between the Churches. 
But the same change of heart as affects conversion 
in individual lives may affect it in corporate lives 
as well. Thus the Church of England and the Holy 
Orthodox Church of the East are visibly approxi- 
mating each tothe other. But why? Not because 
of any new evidence affecting them, whether in the 
past or in the present, but because the Christian 
spirit is moving them to-day as it has never moved 
them before. So, too, the Church of Rome, which 
now holds herself aloof from all other Churches, will 
seek reunion or intercommunion with them on the 
day, but not until the day, when she is converted 
to the practical belief that greater than faith, 
greater than hope, is the love of Christians for 
Christ and therefore of Christians one for another. 

The third and last of our Lord’s temptations 
touches the grave sin of ambition. It was a promise 
made by the devil that he would give our Lord “all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them”, 
if only our Lord would “fall down and worship” 
him. Ambition is a common vice in all humanity. 
We are always so keenly disposed to advance 
ourselves, and to advance ourselves at the expense of 
other people. We desire,in the Homeric phrase, 
to be superior (imépoxov tuyevar) to others, and 
we forget that in the same phrase, excellence 
(dpirredew) is set above superiority of place or 
power. How few of us willingly sacrifice ourselves 
for others! How few of us are content quietly and 
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even eagerly to take the lowest place! It may well 

be that in education we spend too much time in 
encouraging our pupils to beat other boys or girls 
in the conquest of prizes, and too little in teaching 
them to be good citizens, without any thought of 
reward. We are in danger of forgetting the 
principle of duty for duty’s sake. Yet did not 
Nelson before Trafalgar signal the great lesson, 
“England expects that every man will do his 
duty” ? Did not the Duke of Wellington before 
Waterloo say to Lord Uxbridge, his second in 
command, “There is one thing certain, ;Uxbridge, 
and that is that, whatever happens, you and I will 
do our duty”? Earnestly do I invoke upon this 
congregation the sublime motive of duty for duty’s 
sake. Few of us in our lives, perhaps, have known 
an entirely ambitious man, one of those men in 
whom ambition is the ever-present, overpowering 
motive, as avarice or alcohol isin others. Do not 
suppose me to say that even such ambition, although 
it be the ambition of a Napoleon the First, may not 
be an incentive to memorable achievements. But 
if ever we live near to it we must, I| think, feel that 
it is the antithesis to the spirit of Jesus Christ and 
that, if all men were as ambitious as the few are, 
this poor world would become a very hell. 

At all events the price of ambition, or of its 
gratification, is a condescension to a sinister mode 
of life. “All these things will I give Thee, if 
thou wilt fall down and worship me.” Ambition, 
whether spiritual or material, is in a peculiar sense 
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the vice of highly-gifted natures; and the only 
remedy for it lies in the entire submission to the will 
of God. For in the contemplation of Him we 
recognize the poverty of living any life which does 
not in intention conform itself to the will of the 
Most High. We cannot be unscrupulously am- 
bitious, or we cannot gratify our unscrupulous 
ambition at the cost of others’ suffering, if we 
remember how it is written, “Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God and Him only shalt thou serve.” 

So I have considered, however imperfectly, the 
threefold temptation of our Lord. Let me end 
by saying that the true observance of the Lenten 
fast lies in cultivating the habits of moral self- 
restraint, of spiritual humility and of uncom- 
promising allegiance to duty just because it is duty. 
The rules of the Church as regards fasting or 
worship are only so many helps to the elevation— 
I had almost said to the perfection—of the Christian 
character. 

Christians to-day, then, will do well in using the 
means of abstinence according to our Lord’s example. 
But they must realize that the virtue of the Lenten 
fast depends not upon the fast itself so much as 
upon the virtues which the fast evokes or exalts. No 
observance of Lent could well be less Christian 
than self-denial in the use of food, if the self-denial 
were to issue in selfishness, as when the hungry 
penitent becomes ill-mannered or ill-tempered, and 
thereby unfitted for the daily charities and amenities 
of life. 
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One word must still be added. Our Lord was 
tempted forty days and forty nights on the thresh- 
hold of His ministry. Yet that was not His only 
temptation, or the only series of His temptations. 
St. Luke says expressly that, “When the devil had 
ended all the temptations (or ‘every temptation’), 
he departed from Him for a season”, but only for a 
season. ‘There is a tender pathos in the words of 
our Lord, before the Passion, to His disciples, “Ye 
are they which have continued with Me in my 
temptations.” But the victory won in the wilder- 
ness was won for all His life. So, too, the hour 
of our victory over temptation may be the promise 
of many subsequent victories. We shall not lack 
celestial help if we are only true to Him who is ever 
true to us. For the tempting power of the devil 
will be more than balanced by the sustaining grace 
of the angels. “Then the devil leaveth Him, and 
behold, angels came and ministered unto Him.” 





PILATE 


THE REVEREND Humpury Bezevor, M.A. 
Pusey House, Oxford 


ST. JOHN xix, 12. 


“And from thenceforth Pilate sought to release him: but 
the Jews cried out, saying, If thou let this man go, thou 
art not Czsar’s friend.”’ 


For centuries in her public worship the Church 
has recited the Apostles’ Creed. And daily in that 
creed she repeats three names: the holy Name of 
the Son of God, who was born for us in Bethlehem, 
and who died for us on Golgotha ; the name of His 
blessed Mother, whom God vouchsafed to choose 
as the instrument of His birth; and the name of 
Pontius Pilate, the man who was ultimately respon- 
sible for His crucifixion, the instrument of His 
death. 

Three tribunals of justice did our blessed Lord 
face before He was led out to die. He stood on 
trial before the priests of His nation, before Annas 
and Caiaphas; before Herod, the subject-king of 
Galilee ; and before Pontius Pilate, the Roman 
governor. ‘The priests had received Him with their 
minds already fully determined to condemn Him ; 
Herod received Him with a curiosity mingled with 

25 
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contempt ; and Pilate—Pilate received Jesus as so 
many Englishmen receive Him to-day. 

The priests and the king receive little sympathy 
from us. We dislike people who, like Caiaphas, 
come to consider the Person and teaching of Jesus 
Christ with their minds already eager to reject and 
to condemn. We hate prejudice and narrow- 
mindedness, the attitude of those who will not, 
even for a moment, consider the claims of our 
Lord. And again, we dislike the religious dilettante, 
like Herod, the frivolous person who is “interested 
in religion”, who perhaps for a short while practises 
religion, and then, when he finds that the religion 
of Jesus Christ is not simply a box of conjuring 
tricks—when his hope to see some mighty work is 
disappointed, and the humdrum drudgery of keeping 
a rule of life loses its appeal—when he finds that our 
Lord “answers him nothing”, because, like Herod, 
he has dared to approach Him in a spirit of inquisitive 
idleness, without first attempting to see how the 
Master’s teaching can be brought into his own life— 
his interest is exhausted, and he mocks and sets 
at naught the religion which he had sought to 
patronize. 

But with Pilate we can most of us feel a very real 
sympathy. It was not narrow-mindedness or pre- 
judice that led him to allow Jesus to be crucified ; 
it was a refusal to decide for himself a question of 
Jewish religion, a matter in which he was not 
competent to judge. Don’t we often pride our- 
selves on keeping an open mind on subjects we 
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cannot take the trouble to think about? It was 
not frivolity or shallow-mindedness that caused his 
failure to respond to Jesus ; it was his very seriousness, 
his efficient habit of mind. Don’t we all pride our- 
selves on our businesslike qualities, our refusal to 
consider matters outside our own province? Don’t 
we sometimes tell our children that they should 
learn to mind their own business, and not trouble 
about what does not concern them ? 

Pilate consented to the execution of Jesus because 
he could not understand the case, because questions 
of religion meant nothing to him. And if we have 
a sneaking sympathy with Pilate, it may be that in 
our characters are the germs of that spiritual ignor- 
ance which led the governor to deliver the Son of 
God to the will of His enemies. And so, this Lent, 
if our contemplation of the Passion of our Lord is to 
make us more ready to respond to His appeal, if 
we desire that the Light of the World—who was 
lifted up on the Cross to be the beacon of salvation 
for mankind—may shine into our hearts and purge 
with its rays the dark places where perhaps the 
seeds of evil lie unrecognized, let us see for ourselves 
what Pilate’s failing was, and whether it is our 
own. 

Think of Pilate’s education. He was a member of 
the great middle-class of Rome, the backbone of 
their Empire. Early in life he had been taught the 
history of his nation, he had learned to admire the 
generals whose daring and prudence had made the 
Romans masters of a mighty empire, at once the 
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rulers and the instructors of the backward races. 
He had memorized the names of the statesmen 
whose rigid justice and impartiality had evolved 
that constitution and government’ which was the 
wonder of the world. He had enjoyed, or perhaps 
endured the advantage of the stern discipline and 
grave morality of Roman family life ; he had been 
brought up on the strictest principles. And his 
family were for ever dinning into his ears the example 
of the great Roman censor, Marcus Porcius Cato, 
from whom his own name Pontius was derived, 
the almost divine figure who exemplified, for 
Romans of the old school, the virtues which English- 
men of the last century saw exemplified in Queen 
Victoria. 

You can imagine how, when little Pontius came 
home with his toga torn, or when he was caught pur- 
loining from the larder, how his mother would say, 
“Oh, you naughty boy! What would the great Cato 
have said ?”? Or how, when he had been celebrating 
his twenty-first birthday, and with his friends had 
looked on the Falernian when it was red, his father 
met him on the doorstep with the reproach, “To 
think that a son of mine should drag the name of 
the noble censor in the dirt by his drunken folly.” 
And so Pilate was brought up strictly and honourably ; 
he had the education of a gentleman ; and, like many 
young men to-day, when he had sown his wild oats 
and settled down to his career, he went out to 
govern the Empire. 

He was unlucky, of course. He was sent to the 
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worst possible province. Judza was a problem for 
the Roman Empire just as India is a problem to 
the British Empire to-day. The Jews did not 
want the blessings of Roman civilization; they 
preferred their own customs, and they were of a 
fanatically religious nature. Hardly a year passed 
without some religious riot taking place, the ordin- 
ary Roman could not be expected to sympathize 
with the Jews. His education gave him no help 
towards understanding them ; his code of morality, 
his notions of good taste, were completely different 
from theirs. All the Roman civil servant could do 
was to shoulder the white man’s burden and look 
forward to a comfortable retirement and a pension 
when his duties were over. 

And so, on the first Good Friday, we see Pilate 
sitting, bored and irritable, in his official quarters. 
There is another religious tumult outside. A 
heaving, gabbling, excited crowd throngs the 
street outside the pretorium. ‘The guards can 
scarcely keep that moving mass of brown and 
yellow garments from storming the steps and 
entering the house. A light breeze wafts towards 
Pilate that smell which only an Eastern crowd can 
yield; and ever and anon the Roman governor 
applies a scented "kerchief to his nostrils. And before 
him stands that bruised and battered figure of the 
Accused—the man whom those superstitious, un- 
friendly priests have sent to him. A pathetic 
character, another case of too much religion. 
Why couldn’t the Jews settle these wretched 
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controversies themselves? They were allowed to 
exercise their own religious laws. 

But the priests had said, “It is not lawful for us 
to put any man to death.” At any rate it was as 
well that they realized that. So he had questioned 
the Prisoner, had tried to find out what the facts 
were. And the Prisoner would admit nothing, 
deny nothing. “Are you the King of the Jews ?” 
“So you say.” “Have you anything to say for 
yourself? You hear these accusations. What is 
your defence?” But Jesus yet answered nothing ; 
so that Pilate marvelled. 

He had found out that the Prisoner came from 
Galilee. So he had Him sent to Herod. Herod 
was a Jew; he understood these religious questions, 
he would be able to find out what all the pother was 
about. Of course Pilate wanted to do the right 
thing. Justice must be maintained ; but his main 
business was to keep order and peace in the city. 

And Herod had sent Him back. Herod had been 
able to make nothing of Him. He had just mocked 
Him as a madman, and sent Him back, a ludicrous 
figure in an old, tattered robe of state. Perhaps 
now the Prisoner would talk ; Pilate questioned Him 
again. : 
Once more, “Are you the King of the Jews ?” 
The Prisoner replied with the incomprehensible 
statement that His kingdom was not of this world. 
What, in the name of Jupiter, could He mean by 
that ? The question must be put again. Was He 
a king or was He not? “You say that lam; I came 
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into the world to tell men the truth. If you were 
anxious to know the truth, you would understand 
Me.” Truth? Truth? What is truth? Pilate 
had tried enough cases to know that few judges could 
find out the whole truth. Philosophers might have 
time to talk of truth; but a Roman governor had 
to rule his province. 

One chance remained to save the life of this 
misguided Fanatic. It was the custom to release 
a prisoner to-day. By bestowing this reprieve 
on Jesus he might yet thwart the priests. So he 
asked the crowd, “Will ye that I release unto you 
the King of the Jews?” Then cried they all again, 
saying, “Not this Man, but Barabbas.” 

Pilate found no fault in this Man. He had done 
nothing worthy of death. Yet the Prisoner seemed 
bent on His own execution. And, after all, what 
would happen, supposing he acquitted Jesus? He 
would have to provide guards to conduct Him out 
of the city, or this unpopular Prophet would be 
torn in pieces by the mob. Certainly there would 
be a riot in the city: the military would have to 
be sent to disperse it. Plenty of Jewish blood would 
be shed ; perhaps even valuable Roman lives might 
be lost. Surely it were better that one man should 
be hanged than that a revolution should break out, 
which might take several days to put down. 

“Tf thou let this Man go, thou art not Cesar’s 
friend.” ‘That was ludicrous, of course; this 
pathetic Prophet was no military leader. There 
was no risk that He would lead a nationalist rising. 
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Who would follow Him? Yet, in a sense, Cesar 
would suffer by His release. What had the priests 
told him? ‘This fellow forbids to give tribute, 
saying that He Himself is a king.” There could be 
nothing in that ; this Man was no political agitator. 
But He had done other things: He had claimed to 
be the Son of God, the Messiah ; He had interfered 
with the customs of the Jews; He had recently 
caused an uproar in the Temple, driving out some 
law-abiding shopkeepers, practically assaulting them. 
_Hadn’t He disturbed all Jerusalem by His campaign 
against the priests and the Temple system? ‘Till 
He succeeded or was removed there would be no 
peace in the city. 

And what if he succeeded? How long would 
it be before He attacked the sacrifices to Cesar 
and to goddess Rome in the pretorium? Would 
He respect the cult of the divine Augustus at 
Cesarea Philippi? At least there would be civil 
war, religious war in Jerusalem between His hot- 
headed Galilean followers and the orthodox citizens. 
Perhaps it was not quite in accordance with strict 
justice to condemn Jesus; but it was the only 
thing a prudent governor could do. The procu- 
rator must preserve the peace of Rome in his 
province at all costs. 

So Jesus must be condemned ; but it must be made 
quite plain that the governor saw through the 
motives of the Jewish priests. The crowd should 
see that Pilate thought they had played a dirty 
game. He was yielding for the sake of peace; but 
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these Jewish intrigues had soiled his hands. He 
must show how foul he considered the whole plot. 
“When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, 
but rather that a tumult was made, he took water 
and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, 
I am innocent of the blood of this just Person : 
see ye toit ... And when hehad scourged Jesus, 
he delivered Him to be crucified.” 

Most people, who could look on the case indiffer- 
ently, would say that Pilate had done the only thing 
possible for a man in his position. He had committed 
an act of minor injustice for the sake of preserving 
the peace and prosperity of Judea. And even that 
injustice he had managed to carry off in the grand 
manner. One might almost say that he never 
seemed so much the gentleman as when he failed 
toactasone. But we cannot judge the case indiffer- 
ently. The point for us is that he condemned the 
Son of God to death. He did not recognize his 
Saviour when He stood before him. 

You see, Pilate had a splendid education, a high 
moral standard, the instincts of a gentleman. And 
yet, because he never knew the spiritual life, because 
he had not the love of God in his heart, these very 
good qualities proved his own undoing. Like the 
thorns in our Lord’s parable, they choked the seed 
of the Word of God. The cares, and riches, and 
pleasures of this world—they did not take the gross 
form they usually take ; but the very things he held 
most sacred and most dear stood in his way, when 
the Word of God stood before Pilate, and Pilate 
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knew Him not, when the Word came to Pilate, and 
Pilate received Him not. ‘The cares of his respon- 
sible position ; the riches he possessed in his honour- 
able upbringing; his gentlemanly traditions; the 
pleasure of knowing that he could trust himself 
always to do the right thing—these were the thorns 
that had choked the seed. When thorns choke the 
seed of the Word of God it is not always a tangle of 
ugly, useless brambles which grows up in its place. 
There are thorns on the rose-bush ; but the roses 
make a fair show, which the world can admire. 
There are thorns on the blackberry-bush, yet it 
bears fruit a thousandfold. Only it is not the 
everlasting fruit, whose seed is the Word of God. 
The traditions in which Pilate was brought up 
were all so admirable. He was given just the 
sort of education we should like to give our own 
children. Only there was no place for religion there. 
The Romans were taught to depend on their own 
traditions ; the instincts implanted by their educa- 
tion would always secure that they did the right 
thing. Other nations might have to depend on 
belief in gods who watched the actions of mankind, 
or the expectation of a future life, where rewards 
and punishments would be meted out. For the 
Roman it was different. He performed honourable 
actions because that was the Roman manner; he 
refrained from base actions because a Roman didn’t 
do that sort of thing. To adapt a remark of Mr. 
Chesterton’s, the Roman knew that a man could not 
go far wrong if he followed his nose—provided only 
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that it was a Roman nose. That was the tradition 
Pilate was brought up in—so like the tradition of 
many Englishmen to-day. And that was the 
tradition that led Pilate to reject the Word of 
God, to condemn to death the Author of all 
life. 

You will still find Pilates in England ; you will still 
find Pilates in the Church of England. There are 
always people who take their stand on the maxims 
of morality and moderation, of good taste and com- 
mon sense. “I don’t go to church; I don’t see any 
good in prayers or sacraments. But I always act 
honestly and honourably ; I do all the good I can; 
Ido my duty asa citizen. Jam no worse than many 
who go to church.” Yes, my friend. Pilate was 
honest and honourable. Like you, he did not see 
any need for religion ; like you, he trusted in his 
pride, in his traditions, in his conviction that he 
could trust himself always to do the decent thing. 
And yet he failed to recognize the Son of God 
when he saw Him; he allowed the Saviour of mankind 
to be slain. He rendered to Cesar in full the things 
that were Czesar’s ; but he failed to render to God 
the things that were God’s. 

But we can find Pilate even among those who 
come tochurch. “Yes, I goon Sundays all right ; 
it does a man good, once a week. But I can’t be 
expected to get up early, to come to a week-day 
Mass. I can’t be expected to make my first confes- 
sion. ‘These things may be all very well for some 
people ; they may do some people good. But I find 
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I can get on very well without them. I don’t need 
sacraments, and meditations, and constant pious 
exercises to help me to lead a decent life.” Yes, my 
friend, Pilate thought that, too. Pilate could not be 
expected, in the eyes of the world, to go into the 
question of who Jesus was, to investigate His 
claims, still less to respond to them himself. But 
that one failure on Pilate’s part withheld him 
from entering that kingdom which is not of this 
world. 

Gentlemanliness is not enough. Pilate’s part in 
the Passion is the part of a perfect gentleman ; 
Peter’s part in the Passion is the part of an ill-bred 
braggart, a coward anda cad. Yet our Lord could 
reach Peter’s heart as he could not Pilate’s ; it was 
on Peter, not on Pilate, that our Lord chose to 
build His Church. 

Don’t think that Pilate was filled with remorse 
by the thought that he had condemned an innocent 
man. He was no more unhappy than the people 
to-day who live their lives without religion, or with- 
out real religion. There is a story by a French 
author which illustrates how lightly such a character 
can be moved by the appeal of the Son of Man. 
Pilate is pictured, after his retirement, conversing 
with a friend in Naples. The friend has just come 
from Rome, and has heard of a new religious move- 
ment which originated in Palestine. Perhaps 
Pilate would know something about the Galilean 
wonder-worker who was being preached by the new 
sect. 
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*His name was Jesus ; he came from Nazareth, and he 
was crucified for some crime, I don’t quite know what. 
Pontius, do you remember anything about the man ?”’ 

Pontius Pilate contracted his brows, and his hand rose 
to his forehead in the attitude of one who probes the deeps 
of memory. Then, after a silence of some seconds : 

“Jesus ?’’ he murmured, “Jesus—of Nazareth? I 
cannot call him to mind.” 


* Anatole France, The Procurator of Jud@a, translated 
by Frederic Chapman. 





THE INTERIOR LIFE 


Tue ReverEND Percy Maryon-Witson, M.A. 


Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Somers Town, and Head of 
the Magdalen College Mission 


ACTS. xxviii, 6. 


“After they had looked a great while they changed their 
minds and said that he was a god.” 


I 


Tue barbarous Maltese who showed Paul and his 
shipwrecked companions no little kindness, and the 
Roman soldiers in charge of the Crucifixion, are 
outstanding examples of the process known as 
Conversiou. The incident of the venomous 
beast which emerged from their hospitable fire 
convinced the barbarians that Paul was a murderer. 
Jesus Christ was crucified as a malefactor. In both 
instances, it was long watching of the condemned 
man which produced so startling a change of mind. 
“Now when the centurion and they that were with 
him, watching Jesus (the Greek word means ‘gazing 
with fixed attention’) saw those things that were done 
they feared greatly, saying, “Truly this was the 
Son of God.” “After they had looked a great 
while they changed their minds and said he was 


a god.” 
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In the Church of Santa Maria Novella in Florence 
there is a crucifix by Filippo Brunelleschi. Some 
of you may know it well, and also the story of the 
sculptor’s rivalry with Donatello of which it was 
the outcome. The first impression conveyed to 
the mind by that face and figure of the Christ is 
one of intense pain. It seems, above all else, to 
portray the anguish of defeat. And that impression 
remains for a long time as you kneel before the 
crucifix. But as you continue to kneel there, 
keeping your eyes on the figure, there comes over the 
face, slowly, but very distinctly, such a look of 
triumph and: peace as completely to transfigure 
all sense of pain. 


III 


That, surely, is but a symbol in wood of a fact 
constantly attested in the history of the Church. 
The author of the Spiritual Exercises, one of the 
greatest works in Christian literature since the 
Reformation, was a lonely cripple in the castle of 
Loyola, who, simply by directing the whole of his 
intelligence upon the central figure of the Gospels, 
was drawn into so intimate a relationship with the 
living Christ that there was ‘‘a mystical union 
betwixt” them. And if to us—who do not naturally 
describe things in that kind of language—this should 
sound like a pious exaggeration; if, because of 
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_ the distance in time which separates us from the 
days when Christ walked on earth, we are inclined 
_ to regard it as an experience necessarily remote from 
ordinary people to-day, let us remember one strictly 
historical, but infinitely significant, fact—that the 
earliest written account of Jesus Christ which we 
possess comes to us through the witness of what is 
called mysticism, and that it tells us, not of His 
earthly life, of His “going about doing good”, not 
of the remote and reverent figure, with its uncertain 
halo, who claims the esteem of the modern phil- 
anthropist—but of the overpowering experience of 
His abiding presence, enjoyed by one who had never 
known Him tn the fiesh at all—the converted Saul 
of Tarsus, 


Iv 


“After they had looked a great while they changed 
their minds.” That is what the Catholic Church 
means by the Christian life—not, as we were probably 
taught at a public xhool, the mere avoidance of 
certain wrong things—not even the consistent 
pursuit of all right things; but a changed and ever- 
changing point of view. Just as the process of 
human love is ideally stated by saying, as Shakespeare 
says of Ferdinand and Miranda, “they have changed 
eyes”, 0 the process of loving and serving God is 
stated by saying, “but we have the mind of 
Christ”. 
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Vv 


How is this to be achieved ? We cannot, surely, 
hope to achieve it until our prayers advance beyond 
the stage of what are called vocal prayers—that is, 
saying, or asking for, particular things in particular 
words ; because in that kind of prayer part of our 
attention is taken up with things, and Love demands 
occasions when all the attention shall be concen- 
trated upon the beloved. Your soul, immortal, 
invisible, as is God Himself, was made to love, and 
therefore to know, God; and ‘“‘our souls”, says 
Marcus Aurelius, ‘fare dyed the colour of our 
thoughts”. Prayer, therefore, must include think- 
ing of God, without the interruption of petitions 
or even of words which, because of their varied 
associations, are always liable to be distracting. 


VI 


We feel that our prayers are weak, and we wish 
that they could be powerful. If there is someone 
on the other side of the Atlantic whom God alone 
can help, is it not a terrible thing that I should be 
feeble in prayer? Everyone of us at times desires 
the gift of true prayer, and I am sure that many 
not specially devout people to-day desire it passion- 
ately. You have probably heard the shrewd 
criticism of the coloured deacon, listening to the 
exuberant fervour of a revivalist pastor who was 
praying for “more power’’. “It’s not more power 
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he wants, but more ideas.” Is it not true that again 
and again prayers fail because our ideas of God are 
sO meagre, so vague, so unworthy of what He is? 
“T will pray with the spirit”, said St. Paul. “and I 
will pray with the understanding also.” But under- 
standing is impossible without thought. And the 
practice of the Christian religion is impossible without 
mental prayer. 


VII 


The need of this prayer of thought is bound up 
with the performance of duties which all Christians 
must admit to be practical—self-examination, and 
the battle against temptation—parts of the Christian 
life to which we are called upon to give special 
attention during this season of Lent. Self-examina- 
tion, remember, does not simply mean examining 
yourself ; in fact, the most important part of it is 
looking away from yourself at God. “The best 
method of acquiring self-knowledge,” says St. Teresa, 
“is to apply ourselves to the knowledge of God. 
His greatness makes us see our lowliness, His purity 
reveals our stains, and His humility shows us how 
far we are from being humble.” So, too, the fight 
with sin requires mental prayer rather than moral 
effort ; it does require moral effort, but that we are 
much less likely to forget. But moral effort, with- 
out mental prayer, can so easily mean my effort, with 
grace left out. “The longer I live”, said Fr. G. C. 
Rawlinson, one of the wisest directors of souls, we 
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are told, that the Church of England has ever had, 
“the more I am convinced that sins are not con- 
quered ; they are crowded out. ‘The disappearance 
of sin and growth in the interior life are not succes- 
sive, but parallel movements.” And what is the 
interior life but a personal relationship with Our 
Lord which alone can make bearable, and even at 
times can enable us to welcome, the bitterness of 
outward things, as they come and go? But that 
privilege is not simply the fruit of desire, of wantingit. 


Jesu, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills the breast. 


We must think of Him. And surely it is the Mass 
which, more than anything else, can help us to do 
that. 


AT COCK-CROW 


Tue Reverenp Dupity Symon, M.A. 
Headmaster of Woodbridge School 


St. MARK xiii. 35. 
“Watch ye therefore: for ye know not when the master 
of the house cometh, at even, or at midnight or at the 
cock crowing, or in the morning.” 


ST. MATTHEW xxvi, 74. 
*. . . And immediately the cock crew.” 


é 


At “cock-crowing”—just before the dawn—“sub 
galls cantum,” as the Romans call it—“the bird of 
dawning’’, of whom Shakespeare writes in Hamlet— 
It is the hour when human vitality is supposed to 
be at its lowest, the time so bleak, so inhospitable, 
so dismal, that “two-in-the-morning courage” is 
a great test of our spirits. It is just the end of 
that period of darkness which the legends of man- 
kind associate with evil spirits and the power of the 
devil—when ‘‘Hell itself breathes out contagion to 
the world”. 

And into it there comes the homely, unmusical 
crowing of the cock. Like the “knocking on the 
door” in Macbeth, it brings with it the re-awakening 
of everyday life. The spell is broken: the grey 
shadow is challenged and begins to depart. It is 
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the first sound of humanity entering again upon its 
kingdom : it is the precursor of the familiar world, 
the world of happy, ordinary, cheerful things, the 
first sound that will shortly swell into the great 
symphony as the birds awake, the smoke begins to 
ascend from the cottage, men go down the still 
darkened street, and the wheels of life revolve once 
more. As de Quincey says in his famous Commen- 
tary on Macbeth, “When the deed is done, when 
the work of darkness is perfect, then the world of 
darkness passes away like a pageantry in the clouds. 
The knocking at the gate is heard, and it makes 
known audibly that the reaction has commenced : 
the human has made its reflux upon the fiendish : 
the pulses of life are beginning to beat again; and 
the re-establishment of the goings on of the world 
in which we live first makes us profoundly sensible 
of the awful parenthesis that had suspended 
them.” 


“And immediately the cock crew.” It was the 
sound that recalled St. Peter to his better self. For 
he remembered the words that Christ had spoken 
unto him—‘“Before the cock crow twice, thou 
shalt deny Me thrice.” 

It was the night of his soul. He had reached the 
depths indeed. He had sinned against his Lord, 
his Master and his Friend. He had refused to own 
the One whom he had said he would never forsake. 
He could see Him betrayed and helpless in the hands 
of His enemies, mocked and derided, and in utter 
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cowardice he had repudiated and disowned Him. 
In a moment of vainglory he had challenged the 
powers of evil to do their worst, and in that hopeless 
night before the crowing of the cock they had 
defeated him. We need not try to depict his utter 
anguish and misery when he realized his supreme 
degradation. He had defiled and almost destroyed 
his very soul. 

“He remembered.” Was it only the words 
of Christ which came back to him? More than 
that surely; it was the whole past that returned. 
The memory of the silent morning by the lake 
when Christ had first called him, the memory of 
the wonder and glory of the Transfiguration, the 
memory of many unforgettable words and scenes, 
the memory of a Supper—was it only last night ?— 
when a certain One had given him bread and wine 
and washed his feet. The memory of a voice, of 
a look, of a pressure of the hand. ‘“‘Cock-crow”— 
and with it he came back to life from the night- 
mare of darkness: and so he passes out into the first 
grey shadow of the dawn—weeping bitterly. 

His tears of repentance saved him. That had not 
been his true self. What he really was, was seen 
later on by the lake. ‘“‘Lovest thou me?” “Yea, 
Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” 

And so, purged by this terrific drama of terror 
and pity, the Rock Man goes out to bear his witness. 
Once more, indeed, they say, on the Appian Way 
the old temptation returned: “Quo vadis, Domine ?” 
but in the end he was lifted up on to the same cross 
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that he had desired—and those once faithless lips 
were cleansed through all eternity. 

He weeps for us all—for all who come after him, 
and do as he has done and deny their Saviour. 


There is a curious and beautiful coincidence 
connected with the Latin word for a cock—gallus. 
The root of it reappears through Anglo-Saxon in 
our charming word “nightingale”, so that the harsh, 
unmelodious cry of the cock turns, as it were, into 
the lovely, liquid note of the bird, 


Who all night long her amorous descant sings... 


The shrill cry of the cock turns into a song for the 
glory of God. So God uses not only ordinary things, 
but even the unlikely, even the tragic things, to 
minister to His service, losing their defects and their 
grossness to pass into beauty and perfection. 

What things God employs to recall us to ourselves 
and to bring us back to him! He will not let us 
go. He does not use miracles, “signs from Heaven”, 
but the ordinary things of life, the familiar things 
to stir up in us penitence and a desire for our truer 
selves. As Browning says: 


Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower bell, someone’s death, 

A chorus ending from Euripides, 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 

As old and new at once as Nature’s self, 

To rap, and knock, and enter in our souls. 
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You will find all your lives through that God 
wants to look at you as Christ looked at Peter, to 
speak to you as Christ spoke to Peter, it may be 
through “the crowing of the cock”. The one thing 
necessary is that we should never become hardened 
or limited in our views as to the way in which the 
voice of God may come to us. We have no business 
to dogmatize and to say this or that alone is possible. 
We can never tell. We must keep eyes ready to 
see and ears ready to hear. It is a test of progression 
in the life of the spirit that we realize more and more 
how “Every common bush is afire with God”, how 
the whole world speaks to us of Him, how His 
message awaits us in ways and through means that 
we dream not of, how He is in and through and with 
all things. The visible created world is but the 
outward symbol of His presence. 
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SPIRITUAL STOCK-TAKING 


Tue Reverenp Frepertc Hoop, M.A. 
Pusey House, Oxford 


ST. MATTHEW ix, 8 (R.V. Margin). 


“When the multitudes saw it, they were afraid, and 
glorified God, which had given such authority unto men.” 


LENT is a time when the Church would have us 
“take stock’, and think out with penitence and 
prayer whither the trend of our lives is leading us. 
We shall try between now and Easter to see our- 
selves as God sees us—to see our souls in the light 
of the holiness of God. 

I ask you to consider whether in your lives the 
balance is right between the things of the spirit and 
the things of the mind and body. The story of 
the healing of the paralytic will be a profitable 
subject for meditation in this connection. 

An account of this miracle is given in each of the 
first three Gospels. 

A deputation of Pharisees and Doctors of the Law 
had come “‘out of every town of Galilee, and Judza, 
and Jerusalem” (Luke v, 17) to interview our Lord. 
Jesus took advantage of their presence to teach a 
lesson important for all time. A man was brought 
to Him who desired bodily healing. Jesus always 
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refused to behave like a “‘medicine-man”’ or even as 
a mere “faith-healer”. He had come to bring 
abundant life, to heal the whole being, to restore 
sinful man to his true destiny. ‘The gift which 
He had come to bestow was a far deeper one than 
mere bodily or mental health. So, in His words to 
the sick man, He taught those who were eagerly 
watching and listening the relative importance of 
the outer and the inner life. The whole of Christ’s 
teaching on the exact balance between these 
repays careful meditation. Unexpectedly He said 
to the palsied man, “Son, be of good cheer, thy 
sins be forgiven thee.’’ Only later did He say 
what the crowd was expecting: “Arise, take up thy 
bed, and go unto thy house.” Healing of body or 
mind is of no avail unless cleansing from sin comes 
first. When pardon and healing take place, it is 
in order that the sufferer may be free to serve God 
in his particular vocation. 

In the words, “Take up thy bed”, the paralytic 
is commanded to work. In the words, “Go unto 
thine house’’, his particular vocation is indicated. 

In passing, let us note this point. To some, 
like the rich young ruler, Jesus says: ‘Sell all that 
thou hast, and distribute unto the poor . . . and 
come, follow me” (Luke xviii, 22). To others, 
like this paralytic, he says: ‘Go unto thine house.” 
Do you remember how the Gadarene demoniac, 
after he was healed, begged our Lord to be allowed 
to leave his former friends and follow Him?  “How- 
beit, Jesus suffered him not, but saith unto him, 
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Go home to thy friends, and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee” (Mark v, 19). 
God calls a chosen few to the “religious” life, but 
the majority are called to consecrate their possessions 
to the Master’s service while continuing their 
ordinary work in the world. 

Meditation on the healing of the paralytic should 
teach us to be on our guard against two tendencies. 
We will consider them one by one. 

The first is the tendency to lay a false emphasis 
on the things of the body and the mind, which 
often results in mistaking social service or intel- 
lectual work for Christianity. A religion which 
says “Arise and walk” provides no real solution 
to the deepest problems of a weary world unless it 
first says ““Thy sins be forgiven thee.” A simple 
soul in deep distress will find little comfort, for 
instance, from Christian Science. This criticism, 
moreover, tragically applies to a great part of 
present-day Protestantism. ‘The magnificent thun- 
derings of Spurgeon from the pulpit of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle, the mainspring of which was 
a passionate belief in an objective Atonement, 
have given place too often to the soothing “Uni- 
versalism” of a reduced Christianity, said to be in 
touch with modern thought. The Cross has 
largely disappeared from the life of prosperous 
Protestant countries to-day. 

In general, this false emphasis on social service and 
intellectualism may be said to be the special danger 
of Protestantism. But we Anglicans, however 
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Catholic we may claim to be, will do well to search 
deeply into our lives and see how much of this 
element of Protestantism is really still left in us. 
I will quote to you a few sentences spoken by one 
of the wisest priests it has ever been my privilege 
to know, the late Father Rawlinson of St. Barnabas’, 
Pimlico. ‘Protestant asceticism”, he said, “takes... 
the forms of thrift and industry and self-denial, 
and as these are the qualities which lead to worldly 
success, it has often happened that Protestant 
countries become wonderfully prosperous from the 
secular point of view. Many, indeed, have argued, 
because of this, that the Protestant religion is 
superior to the Catholic. Surely this is to judge 
by an altogether wrong set of values.”* Yes, 
cleanliness may be next to godliness, but it is not 
superior to it. The opulent magnate at Gothen- 
burg in his cushioned pew on a Sunday morning 
knows less of the friendship of Jesus Christ than 
many a grubby Neapolitan urchin kneeling before 
the tabernacle in the Cathedral of St. Januarius. 
Better than either, perhaps we may add, is the 
Bavarian peasant, both Catholic and clean. 

The second danger against which we must guard 
is an even more deadly one. It is the tendency 
to divorce the practice of religion from social 
responsibilities. ‘There are people in this country 
who are most regular in their attendance at church, 
who make their Confessions and receive their 


* An Anglo-Catholic’s thoughts on religion—p. 50. 
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Communions with apparent devotion, and yet are 
careless of the destitute, the homeless, the sick, the 
unemployed. ‘They console themselves with the 
thought that such problems do not happen to come 
their way. God has supplied them with a sufficiency 
of this world’s goods, and they are content. It is 
a pity, they argue, that social conditions are such 
that all cannot be equally comfortable ; but this is 
not their affair. Such an attitude as this is utterly 
repugnant to the mind of Him who will inevitably 
come to be our Judge. In that day these so-called 
Christians will make the plea, “Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungred, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, 
or sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto thee? 
Then shall He answer them, saying, Verily I say 
unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me” (Matt. xxv, 
44-45). 

Is it not hard for any one of us to listen to 
these words without a qualm? Jesus Christ came 
to be the Redeemer of the whole being, of spirit, 
mind and body. ‘The Gospel record sternly forbids 
us to limit the redemption to the concerns of the 
spirit. And there is this danger in Catholicism. 
We must indeed begin with the Sacraments, which 
are the source of life. We must begin with the 
authoritative word of pardon in Baptism and in 
Penance: “Thy sins be forgiven thee.” But, if 
we would make any claim to be Christ’s disciples, 
this must inevitably lead to a most profound 
concern for housing the poor, for proper conditions 
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of labour, for a living wage for every worker, and 
countless other pressing problems of modern life. 
If this attitude to life is a real part of our very being, 
then we need have no doubt that many opportunities 
will arise for its manifestation in action. An acid 
test which each of us might do well to apply to-day 
is this: Have I, during the last few months, made 
social problems a regular and systematic subject 
of earnest prayer? And if we cannot answer 
affirmatively, there at least is one all-important 
matter to be rectified this Lent. 

“When the multitudes saw it, they were afraid, 
and glorified God, which had given such authority 
unto men.” Yes, God has given to His Incarnate 
Son the authority to consecrate, to absolve, to bless. 
This authority is still given to men by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit of Jesus, the Lord and Life- 
giver, who lives and dwells in His Church. The 
Master has commissioned the Spirit-guided Body, 
too, to bring the message of redemption to the poor, 
the sad, the outcast, the dying. 

So let us try to get the balance right, putting 
first things first, but not forgetting secondary things. 
First come worship, penitence, prayer, Communion. 
But these must lead to active work in the world, 
using every power of spirit, mind and body in the 
glorious service of Him who is as ready and willing 
to heal the whole being to-day as He was when the 
palsied man was brought to Him of old. 


THE WAY OF SORROW 


Tue Reverenp Kennetu D. Macxenziz, M.A, 


Secretary, Home Association of the Anglo-Catholic Congress 


2 CORINTHIANS vii, 9. 


“Now I rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, but that 
ye sorrowed to repentance.” 


Lire is full of joys and sorrows. Joys come from 
the satisfaction of desire ; sorrows from its frustra- 
tion. And there is a hierarchy both of joys and 
sorrows. You can trace the ascending scale of joy 
on a purely natural level from the song of the bird 
or the flight of the insect up to the joy of the athlete, 
of the artist, of the lover. So there is a correspond- 
- ing descending scale of sorrow from purely physical 
animal suffering down to mental anxiety, disappoint- 
ment, remorse. 

On these levels joys and sorrows sometimes simply 
succeed each other. This is what seems to happen 
with the animals. They are either happy or un- 
happy: usually, I hope, happy. So with humanity, 
there is a type which is always either on the crest of 
the wave or in its trough. But with most of us 
joy and sorrow co-exist. Normal humanity is con- 
scious of many things to be happy about, but also, 
and at the same time, of some things to be sad about ; 
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and the normal human frame of mind is therefore 
in a mingled condition. Joy and sorrow are in 
competition. Joy on the whole predominates ; 
there are few who seriously wish they had never been 
born: but sometimes sorrow comes in like a flood, 
and a man would actually rather die than live. 

Now when we discover God this whole aspect 
of life as composed of joys and sorrows is immensely 
intensified. God gives a meaning to life, and, giving 
it a meaning, He also gives it unity and purpose. The 
religious man, therefore, ought not tobe at the mercy 
of recurring waves of exultation and depression. 
Nor ought he ever to find sorrow predominating 
over joy. Having found God, he has found purpose, 
and a vocation to fulfil that purpose. He has but 
to give himself to the purpose of God, and at once 
he is in harmony with the universe, or at least with 
the main purpose of the universe; and with that 
sense of harmony comes the deepest possible satis- 
faction of desire. And if it be in Christ that 
he has had the happiness of finding God, this whole 
joyous tone of life should be immeasurably increased. 
For in Christ all doubts about the goodness of God’s 
purpose for mankind are solved. Christ is God’s 
good-will towards man made manifest. That is a 
joyful mystery, if ever there was one. And Christ 
is also God’s purpose for man made manifest in the 
ideal Man, another most joyful mystery. With 
the discovery both of God and of man in Christ, 
joy floods the soul. 

What, then, is the meaning of Lenten sorrow ? 
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How can there be this mystery of sorrow in the 
Christian life? Sorrow, indeed, must never be 
allowed to extinguish joy. All through Lent joy 
must remain enthroned in the inner shrine, like the 
Blessed Sacrament reserved in a secret chapel on 
Good Friday. But in Lent we must pay attention 
to those forces, the spawn of world or flesh or devil, 
which are always striving to corrupt and spoil our 
joy. ‘That is simply to face the facts. It isso much 
more congenial to face the beautiful facts than the 
ugly ones, that there is always danger of forgetting 
these, and so of becoming quite artificial, unbalanced 
and unreal. ‘To insist on looking only on the bright 
side is a form of self-deception. Moreover, if we 
refuse to submit ourselves to what St. Paul calls 
“sodly sorrow”’—sorrow, that is to say, such as 
God wills—there is the further danger that the 
thought of our own miserable inconsistency will yet 
overtake us, and crush us under a weight of mere 
natural depression of spirit, “the sorrow of the 
world”. 

In Lent we ask Our Lord to take us with Him over 
the sorrowful way. What does this mean ? 

First it means that we have to remember that, 
when we consent to sin, we are resisting and frustrat- 
ing God’s good purpose. ‘That we are able to do 
this is a mystery ; that we have actually done it is 
a sorrowful mystery indeed. Yet with all of us this 
consent to sin is so habitual that it points to some 
deep-seated infection of the character. True, we 
can always be forgiven when we repent; but do 
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we not usually take our penitence too lightly ? 
How otherwise can these constant relapses be 
accounted for? IEf so, it is necessary from time to 
time to take ourselves to task more deeply, and to 
acknowledge that there is more in our sins than the 
mere act of consenting to them. They stand for 
something which is part of our character. But just 
so far as sin is part of our character, we forfeit our 
right to the joy of Christ. Our desires have ceased 
to be His desires, and our joys His joys. 

Our character is determined by what welove, rather 
than by what we do, and the sin which is part of our 
character is the sin which we still habitually love, 
or which we hate too tepidly. The work of Lent 
is to learn to hate something which we have dis- 
covered to be part of ourselves. That must be 
hard and disagreeable. ‘To hate sin in the abstract 
is easy enough. ‘To hate sin in ourselves is the true 
mortification. In Lent we must try to recognize 
the treachery of our hearts, and mete out to our- 
selves that condemnation which we so glibly pro- 
nounce over our sims. Our habitual sins are not 
things separable from ourselves; they show what 
we most truly are; they are character in action. 

But we shall never think rightly of ourselves as 
sinners until we have seen how sin is the spoiling 
of God’s good plan for the world, and that, therefore, 
it is we sinners who are the wreckers. If we are 
alienated from the purposes of God, that goes down 
to the very springs of Christian joy. Joy is cut off 
at the source. 
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To keep a good Lent, then, we must be ready to 
experience for ourselves the disharmony of sin. 
There are two chief ways of doing that. The first 
is to look within ourselves more deeply than we are 
accustomed to do. All Christians examine them- 
selves regularly in order to discover how they have 
offended God. In Lent we must go deeper and 
try to see why we so often offend God, and seek 
His help to remove the causes of sin. Ido not mean 
merely its occasions; though, indeed, there could 
be few better ways of disciplining ourselves than the 
determination to avoid, at least during Lent, those 
places and occupations (perhaps even those persons) 
which do, in our experience, habitually lead us to 
unfaithfulness, But I mean something deeper than 
that. May we not find, as a result of this deeper 
self-examination, that what is really wrong is that 
we are setting our heart on something lower than 
the Christian ideal? What we really want is, 
perhaps, comfort, pleasure, popularity, personal 
satisfaction in one form or another; and we have 
madly dreamt that we could set our heart on that 
and yet avoid actual sin. It is impossible. 

We cannot overcome our sins unless our whole heart 
is in the business. It is not wrong to desire these 
things ; but, if once we let them take the first place 
in our personal hopes, farewell to any chance of 
forming the Christlike character. We must learn 
in Lent to love Christ and set our desire on Him, 
and give ourselves to Him afresh, whole-heartedly ; 
then we may expect to have a share in conquering 
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His enemies. So one great work of Lent will be 
to set Christ before our eyes and meditate on Him 
with shame, until we begin to deepen our love, and 
until His ideals take possession of our hearts. 

That leads to the second method by which we 
may hope to bring home to ourselves the disharmony 
between sin and the true purpose of the universe. 
As we meditate on the earthly life of Christ we shall 
see a strange and awful process. Christ’s life begins 
in joy and passes into sorrow. ‘The same is true of 
His ministry. It begins at a marriage feast and ends 
on a Cross. So, also, in His life as representative 
and High Priest of humanity. The song of adoring 
and exulting praise passes all too soon into the 
minor key, and from that into a cry of pain and 
desolation. 

What is the reason? Only this, that the All 
Holy is passing through the courts of sin, and that 
that passage inevitably involves Him in the extreme 
of agony. See Him in the garden, struggling, 
wrestling, sweating blood ; see Him in the halls of 
judgment, at the pillar, on the way of sorrows, on 
the Cross and in the Sepulchre. What is happening 
to the Prince of life? An utter disharmony with 
His environment. ‘The world was made by Him, 
and the world knew Him not.” It is horrible, but 
it is true. We dare not shut our eyes to it. It 
must surely be the most significant of facts, even 
though we are so deeply blinded to its full signifi- 
cance. But this at least must be a part of its mean- 
ing, that, if our Leader suffered so, we cannot idly 
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float to Heaven on a stream of self-pleasing. The 
deep joy of subservience to the purposes of God can 
only be won at the price of struggle and of detach- 
ment from lower joys. ‘Try, then, to exercise some 
such detachment during Lent that, when Easter 
comes, you may return to the normal happy Christian 
life in that spirit of loving self-surrender which is 
the only guarantee of joy. 





WRESTLING JACOB 


Tue ReverenpD Desmonp Morst-Boyrcotr 


Author of “Ten Years in a London Slum”, “God and 
Everyman’’, etc. 


GENESIS xxv, 34. 
“.. . Esau despised his birthright.’ 


I HAVE yet to meet a lover of the Bible who has not 
a sneaking regard for Esau and a dislike of Jacob. 
The adventures of Jacob and Esau are a puzzle. 
Why should Jacob have come off best ? Why were 
visions vouchsafed to him ? 

Esau had the virtue of obedience. His aged 
father was depressed, and wanted a good dinner. 
Esau went out to get savoury meat, and a family 
intrigue came toa head. Rebekah, favouring Jacob, 
her younger son, bade him cheat the doting old man. 
Disguised as Esau he obtained, under false pretences, 
his father’s blessing (in those days a valuable 
inheritance). When Esau returned and discovered 
the fraud he cried loudly and bitterly. His brother 
had been given the lordship, and all that it entailed. 
Jacob found the home too hot for him. He had 
to run. 

To understand the crisis we must look back upon 


that strange occasion when Esau deliberately 
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despised his birthright, and sold it for a mess of 
pottage. Esau was a cunning hunter, a man of the 
field—a type of the modern young Englishman—a 
good sportsman, energetic, anxious to break records, 
full of enthusiasm for out-of-door life. If he had 
lived in these days he would have spent most of his 
time in a Morris-Cowley; have worn a beret ; 
have been a chain smoker, and an efficient critic of 
everything he did not understand. He would have 
found a sex novel more interesting than the Prayer 
Book controversy. A rag at a theatre more exhila- 
rating than a well-fought game of football. He 
would have thrown money about, because plenty 
could be had from ‘“‘the old man”. 

He gave his life to hunting. One day, worn out 
by the fever of the chase, he had limped home 
“fed-up’. Things had gone wrong. He was very 
hungry. He found his brother Jacob stirring a 
fragrant pot. He did the Hebrew equivalent of 
lighting a gasper, sat down in the armchair, threw 
out his tired legs and swore. “I don’t care two 
hoots for this sort of life,” says Esau. ‘‘What’s a 
fellow to do? ‘The old man’s precious tight-fisted 
just now. Maudie—one of the girls I met at 
coll. last term—hasn’t written. What would you 
Oe ane ha 

Jacob glances shiftily at his brother. ‘Clear 
out altogether,” he suggests. “I'll look after the 
home.” 

The smell of appetizing pottage assaults the nostrils 
of Esau. ‘“‘What’s that? I'll have some.” 
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Jacob laughed. “You can if you like. But on 
the understanding, you know, that you give me your 
birthright. It’s worth nothing to you, as you’ve 
mortgaged it up to the hilt. The old man’s mad 
with you. Have you seen mother lately? She did 
tell me . . . Well, I won’t tell you what she said. 
It might hurt.” 

“You want my birthright,” says Esau, “you can 
have it and welcome. This stuff’s good. Thanks, 
Pil have a spot too.” Esau despised his birthright. 


English people, with their love of straight-dealing 
and abhorrence of the twister, cordially dislike Jacob 
and sympathize with Esau. The key to Esau’s 
condemnation, however, is provided by the un- 
known writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. He 
describes Esau as a profane person who, for one 
morsel of meat, sold his birthright. “For ye know 
how that afterward, when he would have inherited the 
blessing, he was rejected ; for he found no place of 
repentance, though he sought it carefully with tears.” 

The modern young man is not very irreligious. 
If he has been a Public School boy he maintains, 
through life, a respectful attitude towards institu- 
tional religion ; going to church, maybe, at Harvest 
Festivals, Christmas and Easter. ‘The Church of 
England definitely pandered to him when baptism, 
not confirmation, was made a condition of enfran- 
chisement. 

As he grows older, he welcomes a visiting clergy- 
man, calls him Padre with gusto, and offers him 
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whiskies-and-sodas. He argues with pride about his 
doubts and difficulties, gladly gives a guinea to the 
Vicar’s treat fund, and says: “You'll see me in 
church one day.” . 

Among the poorer classes he will be found in 
church or chapel on New Year’s Eve. He will have 
a sentimental liking for “‘Jesu, Lover of my soul” 
at funerals; ‘“O God, our help” on Remembrance 
Day; and not object to his wife spending money 
on the parish magazine. He will send his pension 
papers to be signed. He will not turn up for the 
christening of his baby (the portion of woman-folk 
only!) He will gladly attend weddings. He is 
an odd mixture of worldliness and occasional 
Christianity. 

Among the middle classes he will have small 
interest in religion, and that of an argumentative 
sort, considering it to have been falsified by science. 
He will ignore religious conventions. 

Esau is the man who despises the heritage of the 
past, the experience of saints, the glimpses of im- 
mortality vouchsafed to little children, the discipline 
of the Church. His mess of pottage is alluring. 
He is not a bad fellow, of course. He has borrowed 
largely from Christianity in the realm of morals. 
His actions are frequently based upon principles 
which he imbibed from Sunday school. But he is 
not religious. He has no view of life as a vocation. 
He does not pray. God is a hazy notion, not a 
friend. 

For him—no visions and no victory. A good 
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fellow—yes—but a profane one. There are millions 
of Esaus to-day. 


Names used to mean much, and a change of name 
signified change of character. Jacob means “The 
Supplanter.” The name fitted. It was the Wrest- 
ling Jacob who became “Israel.”’ Israel means “A 
Prince of God.” 

“And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled 
a man with him until the breaking of the day .. . 
and he said unto him, What is thy name? And he 
said, Jacob. And he said, Thy name shall be 
called no more Jacob, but Israel: for as a prince 
hast thou power with God and with men, and hast 
prevailed.” 

Esau was a profane person—a good fellow— 
doughty. He had neither spiritual crises nor visions. 
He was content to beinarut. Jacob was a twister, 
an energetic fellow who would make a pile somehow. 
An old tag fits him. “My son”, said a sententious 
father, “get there. Honestly, if you can. But 
get there.” But energy of mind and soul, restless 
dissatisfaction, and hankering after “getting there” 
could be sublimated. Beneath was spirituality. 
A spiritual man gone bad is a desperate danger. A 
dullard, like Esau, is, more often than not, “not very 
good, nor yet very bad”. He neither goes down to 
the depths nor ascends to the heavens. He does not 
know the words of De profundis, neither can he sing 
with cherubim and seraphim. He is like the flat 
country. Jacob was vouchsafed visions because 
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he had in him the capacity to rise to Princedom, 
and prevail. In the end, after many wanderings, 
and dark nights of the soul, he did prevail. 

The spiritual struggle that was,the climax of his 
soul-training has never been more beautifully 
portrayed than in Charles Wesley’s ‘Wrestling 
Jacob” : 


Come, O thou Traveller unknown 
Whom still I hold, but cannot see ! 
My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with thee ; 
With thee all night I mean to stay, 
And wrestle till the break of day. 


I need not tell thee who I am, 
My misery and sin declare ; 

Thyself hast called me by my name, 
Look on thy hands and read it there ; 

But who, I ask thee, who art thou ? 
Tell me thy name, and tell me now. 


In vain thou strugglest to get free, 
I never will unloose my hold ! 
Art thou the Man that died for me ? 
The secret of thy love unfold ; 
Wrestling, I will not let thee go, 
Till I thy name, thy nature know. 


Here, then, is the secret. W restling Jacob. 
Esau is a “profane” person. He is resting Esau. 
He sells his birthright for a mess of pottage. 
Those who are content to be “as good as their 
neighbours” are Esaus. ‘Those who, conscious of 
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evil within, yet dream of holy things and find no 
satisfaction in the sin they fall into, are Jacobs. 
They alone can have Peniels—strange, bewildering, 
blessed moments when, wrestling in anguish of 
soul, they “‘see God face to face”’. 





MOTHERING SUNDAY 


By an Unknown CLeErIc 


Mortuerinc Sunday, never forgotten in the north 
of England, is being observed in the south. It is, 
nevertheless, a little painful to see religious festivals 
observed only in eating. I wonder if gourmets 
realize that on Shrove ‘Tuesday they are (or should 
be) finishing the fat before the fast of Lent! The 
Good Friday buns are almost meaningless. Now 
the Mothering Sunday simnel is a symbol. 

This was the day when lads and lassies went home 
to see their mothers. It was even more a home 
festival than Christmas is. From distant towns 
and villages, sons and daughters would walk many a 
mile to be at home. 

It was a great day, too, for the village parson, 
because, the daughter churches closed, the ancient 
mother church became a place of pilgrimage. 
Mother would sit in her old pew, with her well- 
worn Prayer Book, and look at her grown-up 
children, remembering, with a tug at her heart, the 
happy days ere time and tide moved her landmarks. 

Her grandchildren, too, would make her old heart 
happy as they gathered punches of white violets. 
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They who go a-mothering find white violets in the 
lanes. 

The Mothering tea would be a great occasion, 
the children bringing special ‘cake to deck the board. 
There are two kinds of cake for this Sunday— 
mothering-cake and simnel-cake. Mothering-cake 
was a wafer-bread, thin and easily broken. It is 
made still at Chilbolton, in the family of Baver- 
stock, who alone preserve the ancient secret. The 
present Mrs. Baverstock had the secret from her 
mother-in-law, who was extremely reluctant to 
divulge it. It is said that she found out by watching 
the cakes in the making. They are cooked in wafering- 
irons and baked over a wood fire. 

The simnel-cake, however, is a much commoner 
delicacy. Perhaps you will have brought one home 
from the confectioner’s, and know all about it ; but 
in case it has been overlooked here is a recipe from 


Shropshire : 


She who would a simnel make 

Flour and saffron first must shake, 
Candy, spices, eggs, must take ; 
Chop and pound till arms do ache : 
Then must boil and then must bake, 
For a crust too hard to break. 


When at Mid-Lent thou dost wake, 
To thy mother bear thy cake : 
She will prize it for thy sake. 


The double process of boiling and baking may 
puzzle the housewife. Let me explain. There 
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was Once a man named Sim and his wife Nell. One 
Lent, Sim stood watching Nell making mothering- 
cakes, stirring the mixture for the oven. He 
suggested that the cake should be boiled in a pot, 
but Nell said that would turn it into a pudding. 
Whereat Sim got mad with wrath, and chode his 
wife, who said that she knew her business best. 
Yet was she dutiful withal, and boiled the cake 
first to appease Sim’s wrath, and afterwards baked 
it, when he wasn’t looking. The result of the 
double process was a delicious cake. Hence the 
name Sim-Nell. Superior people reject this theory 
of the origin of the cake. They say that the name 
is derived from the Latin stmtla, and thence through 
the old French siminel, to simnel or symbol cake. 
At any rate, the idea that it was called after Lambert 
Simnel has no foundation. He was the son of an 
Oxford baker, and probably got his name from the 
cake, which was made and eaten before ever he 
appeared in the world. 

To a certain extent Mothering Sunday has been 
restored. ‘There is a desire to bring back old and 
cherished customs, such, for instance, as the sending 
of valentines. Are we becoming more sentimental ? 
The English are not such a matter-of-fact race as 
they appear to be, though hearts are not worn on 
sleeves. Yet the veneration of mother, and the 
wish to please her, are still abroad in the land. 

We really must remember that one divorce case, 
spelling the break-up of home as we understand it, 
does not overweigh the thousands of happy homes 
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wherein mother still reigns a queen. Prominence 
is, most unfortunately, given to bad things; while 
the good are buried in obscurity. From many a 
hearth throughout this green and pleasant land go 
forth the spiritual forces which build up afresh that 
which sin pulls down. . 

Let’s go a-mothering this Sunday. There’s 
many an old, sad heart that will be cheered by a 
visit and a bunch of flowers—white violets for 
preference. If we are far off, and cannot make the 
journey, let’s write that much-postponed letter. 
Mothers live much in the past as they grow old— 
we in our turn will do the same—and think of us 
more as we were than as we are ; as little people who 
kissed and clung to them; and cried to them for 
food ; and were their joy; and who then grew up 
in the most bewildering way, and went away and 
forgot. The heartache of a mother is the most 
wistful, sad, sad thing in all the world of sorrow. 


CONFESSING SINS AND CONFESSING 
CHRIST 


Tue Reverenp T. DirwortH-Harrison, M.A. 
St. Bartholomew's, Brighton 


ROMANS x, IO. 
“With the mouth confession is made unto salvation.’’ 


THERE are two distinct senses in which the words 
“confess” and “confession” are used in the Bible, 
and anybody who possesses a Concordance can dis- 
cover without much difficulty that they occur about 
twenty times in either case. | 

Let us take the more familiar meaning first. 
It is that of when a man, having sinned, frankly 
owns up to his misdoing. Sometimes it is in the 
presence of a Jewish priest, as in the Levitical Law ; 
sometimes before judge or prophet, as when Joshua 
extracted a confession from Achan, or Nathan moved 
David to penitence; sometimes it is before a 
messenger of Christ, as when John the Baptist 
moved multitudes to repentance, and they sought 
his baptism, confessing their sins ; as was in the case 
of the revival at Ephesus, where ‘‘many of them that 
had believed came and confessed, and declared their 
deeds” as the fruit of Paul’s ministry. Sometimes 
the confession must have been made to the Lord 


Jesus Himself. Indeed, it can be no exaggeration 
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to say that He who came to seek and to save the lost 
must have spent a considerable part of His time in 
this redemption work. So did the woman of 
Magdala pour out her tale of degradation, and 
Matthew disclosed to Christ the sort of companion- 
ship he had frequented, and Zacchaeus declared by his 
renunciation his past dishonesty, and Peter his 
treachery. “Confess, therefore, your sins one to 
another, and pray for one another, that ye may be 
healed” is almost the last adjuration of the Apostle 
James. I do not know of a single case in the 
Bible where a person has not been moved to make 
an open confession. Even in the stories of Adam 
and of Cain, the first disobedience and the first 
murder are owned up to by word of mouth. Jehovah 
is represented as demanding from Adam a verbal 
confession: “‘Where art thou? Who told thee 
that thou wast naked? Hast thou eaten of the 
tree whereof I commanded thee thou shouldst not 
eat ?” And of Cain : “Where is Abel, thy brother ? 
What hast thou done?” And the principle under- 
lying all penitence may be summed up ina sentence : 
My commission of sins has hurt God. My con- 
fession of sin must hurt me. 

It is not to be denied that this is a difficult gospel 
for us English folk. We are naturally a reserved 
race. An Irishman or a Frenchman finds little 
difficulty in admitting his shortcomings. There 
is truth in the statement that we Teutons are often 
too busy discussing the sins of our neighbours to 
have time to realize our own. And further, by some 
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singular logic of our own devising, we contrive to 
make almost a virtue of concealing our faults. But 
to hide them deliberately, the while we claim to 
practise our religion, is virtually to deny them. 
And if we say that we have no sin we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us. 

Now let us think of the other sense in which this 
word confession is used in the Bible. It is the 
meaning which underlies the text which I have 
taken. ‘“‘Whosoever will confess Me before men, 
him also will I confess before My Father which is 
in heaven,” said our Master. “Ye shall be brought 
before rulers and kings for My sake,” he warned 
them. And when Paul wished to implore Timothy 
to stand loyal to the truths of the everlasting 
Gospel, he recalled to his mind the example of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. ‘I charge thee, in the sight of 
God and of Christ Jesus, Who before Pontius Pilate 
witnessed a good confession, that thou keep this 
commandment blameless.” 

But are not these two types of confession 
strangely related to one another? Which of 
them, think you, is the more difficult or dis- 
tasteful task ? To confess your sins before some- 
body who really represents a high ideal, or to 
confess your loyalties, your witness as a child of 
God before someone who really represents a low 
ideal ? 

Which is the harder, to acknowledge your vices 
before a Christian, or to acknowledge your virtues 
before a scoffer and a worldling? I believe that 
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it is easier to confess our wrong deeds before a right 
person than to confess our right deeds before a 
wrong person. “I charge thee before Christ Jesus, 
that thou keep thy commission free from stain or 
reproach.” 

Anditall comes to this, that most of us must confess 
ourselves unworthy before we can even have the 
desire to confess the shining worth of our Master. 
To whom much is forgiven, the same loveth much, 
but to whom little is forgiven the same loveth 
little. Every priest who does his work will tell 
you that there are two types of penitent. There 
are the people whose lives have been, and maybe 
still are, seared by great sins, who differ from their 
fellows only in this, that they have found that there 
is a Saviour. They are torn by a divided loyalty. 
Like Jacob of old, they wrestle through the long 
night of temptation, and cry, “I will not leave Thee 
except Thou bless me.” Like Paul, they urge with 
self-loathing, ‘“‘Not what I would, that do I 
practise, but what I hate, that do I.” To them the 
Man that companies with publicans and sinners is 
a reality. With Edward Pusey they cry “Lord, 
take me, break me, make me.” ‘To them confession 
is the most obvious and genuine apology they can 
make to God and to the Church for which Christ 
died. They are not concerned to maintain a mere 
fiction of “respectability” ; they want, and strive for, 
that new life in which they can say, “The former 
things are passed away, behold, all things are become 
new.” And they walk humbly, knowing that the 
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struggle may be long, the devil may win this battle 
and that, but by Jesus’ grace they are certain of 
winning the campaign. 

There is another type of penitent—those people 
whom the world often considers, and rightly 
considers, genuinely good, whose temptations perhaps 
assume no gross form, whose lives are spent in useful 
and unselfish service. Yet many of these realize 
only too well how the “little” sins of impatience, 
sharpness of speech, exaggeration, a desire for 
praise, laziness in prayer and devotion, and a score 
of other failings, return like weeds again and again, 
and, like weeds, need destroying lest they kill the 
fruits of the Spirit. When we talk about a person 
having “gone off” or “got slack”, what is it but that 
the zeal for God which they once undoubtedly 
possessed, for however short a time, has been 
damped down by sins, great or little, which nothing 
but a genuine self-examination and penitent con- 
fession will bring home to the conscience, and 
nothing but the spoken absolution of our Lord 
will remove? For this cause He gave “power and 
commandment to His ministers, to declare and 
pronounce to His people, being penitent, the 
absolution and remission of their sins. For in His 
risen life on earth He bequeathed that legacy to 
whomsoever He might appoint to the tending of 
His flock, saying: As My Father sent Me, even so 
send I you. Receive the Holy Ghost. Whose sins 
ye do remit they are remitted.” And they that have 
used this office well (be they priests or people) 
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“purchase to themselves great boldness in the Faith 
which is in Christ Jesus”. | 

It is not, God knows, that we who are called to the 
ministry presume to consider you, our fathers and 
brothers and children, our sisters and mothers, 
less worthy than ourselves. We do try to be penitents 
and confess our sins one to another. And here I 
would say that you can do no greater service to the 
Body of Christ than to expect and demand a high 
standard from your priests, and to encourage them 
by your prayers and witness, not to tolerate in their 
work triviality or formalism, conventionality and 
soullessness. But there is a real truth in the saying, 
“like people, like priest”, and many of the clergy 
who seem to have lost heart to-day have done so 
because their flocks would not respond to the truths 
by which they themselves have tried to live. Yet, 
seeing we have this ministry, as we have obtained 
mercy, we faint not. And let none of us deceive 
ourselves by saying because the ministry of this or 
that particular priest is unacceptable to us we are 
excused from our duties. Individual pastors may 
come and go, but the commission of Christ abides 
for ever. And the commission to the priesthood is 
one to restore from sin and to renew in grace. 
Deliverance from sin means freedom to be good. 

I will tell you of a pit lad who worked in a North- 
umberland mine. He was but eighteen, but he 
drank and swore, and committed greater sins. He 
was the best-known fighter in the village. There 
came a Mission to the parish church, and this boy 
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was truly and deeply converted. You can imagine 
the fun his companions had when they found that 
Fighting Dick had been to confession and turned 
religious! Some jeered, some wondered, some were 
rather glad of his invitation to listen to the Mission 
too. One lad, whom he had thrashed repeatedly, 
took the opportunity of spitting in his face. ‘“‘Wot’s 
yer b religion got to say to that, eh ?” Fighting 
Dick gripped his wrists. He knew he could lay 
his taunter out with a blow. Presently he wiped 
the spit off his face with his sleeve and said : ““Well, 
it says as "E was spat at, and said nowt. Now will 
you come?” I am told that that lad’s sermon 
did more good than the rest of the Mission put 
together. He had learnt by his penitence what 
righteousness meant, and by his lips he confessed 
Christ. “For with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and with the lips confession is made 
unto salvation.” 








THE TEMPTATION OF THE WORLD 


Tue REVEREND THE Hon. James Appzriey, M.A. 
Rector of St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street, London 


St. LUKE. iv, 5-13. 


“And he led him up and showed him all the kingdoms 
of the world in a moment of time. And the devil said unto 
him: To thee will I give all this authority and the glory 
of them ; for it hath been delivered unto me and to whomso- 
ever I will I give it. If thou therefore wilt worship before 
meit shall all be thine. And Jesus said : It is written, thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God and him only shalt thou 
serve... and when the devil had completed every 
temptation he departed from him for a season.” 


TEMPTATION is not sin. We are beset with temp- 
tations but we have not sinned unless we have 
welcomed the evil thought and allowed it to remain 
within us. Let us meditate on our Lord, the great 
Master of the spiritual life, “not a high priest that 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
but one that hath been in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin”. His sinlessness adds 
force to His example in dealing with temptation, 
for it is the innocent ones who, when aroused, put 
up the best fight against temptation. They know 
the sinfulness of surrender and they will put out 
their whole strength rather than give in. The 


effect of the story has been somewhat spoilt for us 
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by some pictures of a visible monster attacking an 
innocent young man. If temptation were like that, 
we should probably flee from it more readily than 
we do. A better picture is, that, in which we see 
our Lord engaged in a mental struggle. The 
enemy is there ; of that we can have no doubt, but 
he is not seen with the naked eye. None of us has 
seen the “world” as a temptation, but we cannot 
doubt its real and awful presence. In one moment 
Our Lord sees a vision of humanity winus God ; a 
seductive sight of universal power and successful 
achievement. It has a glory of its own, glittering 
and even beautiful, with a splendour of outward 
magnificence. All earthly desire seems to be in a 
moment satisfied : wealth, pleasure, knowledge. He 
knows He can have it for the asking, but He knows 
also that it is emphatically not the Kingdom of 
God. 

This is a real temptation that comes to many, 
especially to those setting out on some great enter- 
prise which they feel they can carry out in their 
own strength and without regard to any spiritual 
need. There is a right kind of ambition, but it 
can only be kept right by making all subservient to 
the doing of God’s will. There is a lower line that 
we may take, and we know it, a line which is more 
attractive outwardly, that will cost us less effort, 
that will give us a more popular fame and name. 
But secretly, if we are honest with ourselves, we 
know that it will be at the cost of falling down and 
worshipping the devil. God is the highest and best 
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we know. To sink, however little in intention, 
below what we know to be God is to transfer our 
allegiance to the devil. | We cease to worship God. 
But the world does not let us off easily. If it cannot 
get us to throw off God deliberately it suggests a 
compromise. There are two worlds, it tells you. 
You can make the best of both. God and Mammon 
can be worshipped in the same temple. Why not 
have two masters and pay your respects to both? 

Worldliness can be practised even in the heavenly 
places. You can settle down quite comfortably 
to a co-operative combination of success varnished 
with religion. Others have managed to do this 
before you and have lived and died in the odour of 
sanctity. ‘There were those “temple tramplers” in 
the days of Isaiah; there are the philanthropists 
of modern times who have madea good namein Church 
and Society. It can be done. Be sure of that. 
But against this perilous adventure, to which the 
world invites us, there rise the tremendous warnings 
of the Bible: ‘Know ye not that the friendship 
of the world is enmity with God? Whosoever, 
therefore, would be the friend of the world maketh 
himself an enemy of God. If any man love the 
world the love of the Father is not in him. Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon. Either you,will 
hate the one and love the other, or you will hold to 
the one and despise the other.” ‘The most insidious 
way in which the world tempts us is by encouraging 
the wrong idea of “other-worldliness”. It sounds 
so plausible to talk about the “Order of Civilization” 
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and the “Order of Christianity” as if they were two 
entirely separate orders, developing on parallel lines 
and never meant to meet. It sounds so pious to 
say “This belongs to your spiritual life and that to 
your temporal life.” Christ said, “Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s and to God the 
things that are God’s”—as if Cesar’s things were not 
God’s things, too. This kind of other-worldliness 
is really worldliness in a most dangerous form. 

It is a capitulation to the attack of the devil, who 
tempted Christ. Afraid of the demands of the 
Kingdom of God (which is the true other-worldliness) 
the Church militant here on earth subsides weakly 
into a Church quiescent, within the walls of a 
so-called place of worship, and avoids the active 
human life of society more feebly than any hermit. 
The other-worldliness of the present day takes the 
form, not of retirement into a convent, but of remain- 
ing in the world, keeping its religion in one watertight 
compartment and its everyday life in another. 
The world is no longer afraid of the Church. The 
teeth of the Christian watchdogs have been most 
successfully drawn. Christian duty is permanently 
qualified by such convenient phrases as ‘The laws 
of political economy are the laws of God”; “what 
is economically right can never be morally wrong” ; 
“You cannot change human nature” (a curious 
argument in the mouth of one who professes to 
believe that Christ is the Redeemer of the world). 
“Youcannot make people good by Act of Parliament” ; 
“The Church must not take sides”; ‘Ye have the 
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poor always with you.”” Would there have been any 
martyrs if Christians had always thus watered down 
the demands of Christ ? It would seem that what 
is wanted on the part of the Church is a greater 
boldness in reply to the attack of the world. 

This does not mean that the Church is to try to 
resume its claim to manage all human affairs, but it does 
mean that it ought to claim a very considerable say 
in all matters that affect human life. But boldness 
is only a preliminary virtue. By itself it is likely 
only to lead to fanaticism and ignominious defeat. 
It must be accompanied by knowledge and sympathy. 
Especially is this the case when men find themselves 
involved in all kinds of moral difficulties owing to 
the prevailing fashions of the world, which are not 
Christian fashions. Men look to the Church to 
guide them with her experience, and they too 
often get no help at all. Often this is because the 
Church itself has not made up its mind. Often, 
again, it is because the Church itself is worldly, 
not perhaps deliberately so, but from sheer ignorance 
or fear of the world. The clergy are supposed to 
be men of God. They ought to be able to help 
people who want to break away from the world, 
but they must be sure that they have broken away 
themselves. ‘The nations are on the eve of making 
tremendous decisions about Peace and War on 
which the future of civilization depends. Here, 
again, the Church must decide what it is prepared 
to stand by, whatever statesmen may say or do. In 
many ways the Church is in the position of our Lord 
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at the outset of a new and most momentous ministry. 
It is being led by the Spirit into the wilderness, 
and again it will be tempted of the devil. It is 
tempted to spend its time in frujtless quarrels about 
minor matters. It is tempted to leave the great 
world problems to be solved by the world itself. 
It will not face criticism and ridicule rather than 
give in to the world. Let us listen to our Lord as 
He turns from the devil showing him the kingdoms 
of the world. ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God and Him only shalt thou serve.” This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith. 

Simple, unflinching loyalty to God and the values 
of the spiritual world, not a new world to begin after 
death, but a world that is with us and around us 
now, a world transformed by the renewing of our 
minds by Jesus Christ, a world in which He lived 
and died and still lives again and reigns ; a world in 
which the law is sacrifice, justice and love, where 
God’s rule is recognized and welcomed. It is not 
by denunciation nor is it by desertion of humanity 
that the world is overcome. Our Lord went out 
from the wilderness to pitch His tent among men, 
to become the friend of publicans and sinners, and 
the common people heard Him gladly. 

Let the Church neither denounce the world with 
empty curses nor withdraw itself from active 
human life. Let it live in an attitude of worship, 
offering its life to God in a true sacrifice, willing 
for Him to judge between it and its enemies, 
faithful to its Master. O come let us worship and 
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fall down and kneel before the Lord our Maker. 
Thus it is by this life of worship issuing in active 
sacrificial work for humanity that the. kingdoms of 
this world will not be destroyed, but will become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ. 





CONCERNING THEM THAT ARE 
ASLEEP 


THe Reverenp Basi, Bourcuizr, M.A. 
Rector of St. Anne’s, Sobo. 


“Wuere are they? Are they alive? Do they 
think? Dothey know? Do they love?” Such 
are the questions which rise unbidden to the mind, 
and which our friends, the Spiritualists, claim to 
be able satisfactorily to answer. Personally, I 
cannot find it in me to share the fierce antagonism 
of some of my brethren in the ministry towards 
Spiritualism. I believe it to be the inevitable 
outcome of the War, and, what is more, I believe it, 
even if it be of the nature of a heresy, to be on the 
fringe of a great mystery. And, surely, reverent 
curiosity about the departed cannot be contrary 
to Christian revelation. That masterly and highly 
orthodox book of Dr. Paterson Smyth, of Montreal, 
called The Gospel of the Hereafter, must have brought 
comfort and hope to countless thousands. For 
myself, I have long regarded it as one of the greatest 
contributions to the subject of the century. 

Well, we start off encouraged by the words of 
St. Paul, who expresses himself as anxious that we 
should mot be ignorant “‘concerning them that are 
asleep”. Furthermore, it is St. Paul whose mighty 
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intellect has done so much to illuminate the pro- 
found mystery of Death. Plainly, in the existence 
of man there are three—only three—stages of being, 
namely: (1) this earthly life; (z) the sphere of life 
awaiting us immediately after death; (3) the final 
stage designated Heaven—or, conceivably, Hell. 
Now the necessity of clear thinking is never more 
apparent than here. Let us strip the mind of all 
preconceived ideas, and let us refuse to read into any 
word a meaning which is not legitimately there, 
e.g. Hell. Now, whenever the word “‘hell’’ occurs, 
it has no sinister meaning whatsoever, but simply 
refers to the second stage of man’s existence. Every 
man, however good, however bad, is destined in the 
hour of death for hell—using that word accurately 
—and, moreover, he must remain in hell until the 
Day of Judgment. Up to now, not one solitary 
soul has been finally judged. ‘Therefore, up to now 
not one single person has attained to heaven, nor 
has one single person yet, been assigned to hell. 
In short, the final verdict awaits the dawn of that 
supreme day when God shall sit in judgment upon 
mankind. ‘That day is not yet. Meantime, where 
are the Dead? Well—where else can they be 
except in that same sphere which they entered in the 
hour of their passing? And it is there that our 
Master said they would find “many mansions”’, i.e., 
spheres or planes of existence, and there they rise 
from stage to stage according as they advance in 
knowledge and holiness. Picture the scene of life 
after death as a vast mountain—an Everest—and it 
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is to note that some are still away down in the valley 
amid the mists, others are beginning to ascend, 
others, again, are getting on, others are half-way, 
and some are getting very near the summit. Are 
they alive? The question is a ridiculous one. 
Alive ? Why—ten thousand times more so than 
you who ask so silly a question. ‘There are no 
dead.” But as to whether, out of that sphere the 
departed can project any thought or knowledge of 
us and our lives in this world is, to my mind, 
extremely unlikely. And until the apostles of 
Spiritualism can produce some proof, less uncon- 
vincing than the decidedly trivial revelations which 
have hitherto been adduced, I shall continue to 
think it extremely unlikely, and not really desirable. 
Enough that the dead are sentient, actively prose- 
cuting their new work, which in every case is abso- 
lutely congenial, and are daily and hourly working 
out their own salvation. We do well to remember 
that five minutes after death is precisely the same as 
five minutes before, except, of course, that the 
spirit—the “‘ego”—is set free from the case or the 
cage which, during life, has both contained and 
restrained it. 

Let us trace the passing of a soul. Let us gather 
in imagination around the death-bed, and remark on 
a curious happening, namely, that just before passing 
the person dying not infrequently begins to utter 
terms of endearment, at the same time stretching out 
his hands towards something, or someone, invisible. 
The significance of this action often escapes the notice 
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of the bystanders, who assume that the loving words 
are addressed to them. Whereas, in reality, they 
are addressed to the invisible friends, who have come 
back from the other side and are gathering around 
the bed of the one they used to know and love, in 
order to conduct and welcome him into the new 
second stage of man’s existence. Hence says our 
Lord, “‘Make to yourselves friends . . . that, when 
you fail (die), they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations.” A person, therefore, who has lived 
a selfish, cruel, immoral life may well expect, as he 
passes over, to find himself neglected, friendless, 
and in the dark all alone. Five minutes after death 
will find him just the same. Death, you see, is a 
mere incident in the mind of Christ. Just a 
transition. 

Picture the Saviour in the house of mourning at 
Bethany. “He wept.” Why? Because He was 
troubled. He was troubled because He is Love, 
and Love is the most sensitive thing in the world, 
and Love must always grieve when it comes into 
contact with grief. The measure of our refinement 
is the measure of our human correspondence, and it 
determines how far we vibrate sympathetically to 
the sorrows of others. In the Person of our Master 
we find a Being who on every side is superlatively 
sensitive. His human love was as sensitive as the 
needle of the most exquisite compass. Does it, 
therefore, cause any wonder that in the presence 
of the sorrow of His friends He responded to their 
grief? Not, however, that this sensitive love 
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accounts for all His sorrow. If His love touched the 
grief of others, His holiness touched their sin. 
Because the degree of our holiness will determine the 
degree in which we are sensitive to human sin. “A 
man’s holiness”, says Jowett, “‘is just his sense and 
love of the Divine order.”” So when Jesus stood in 
the graveyard, He saw the presence of death, and He 
saw also the sin through which death had come among 
the children of men. The cardinal problems of 
human life—sin, sorrow, and death—are centred 
in that single scene, for that little plot in Bethany 
typifies the clamant needs of the whole world. And 
yet, standing in these three gloomy presences, the 
Master proclaims, “I am the Resurrection and the 
life”, and ‘“Whosoever believeth in Me shall never 
die.” What exactly does He mean? What con- 
tent are we to attach to these words? Obviously, 
to the Divine Master the real death, the only death, 
is spiritual death. He places no emphasis upon 
physical death. It is merely transition, just a 
sleep when the eyes close on one scene, and open 
upon another. ‘To the holy eyes of God some of 
us who are alive are in reality now dead, namely, those 
who are out of all correspondence with God and 
their Saviour. This is the only death. And it is 
to quicken and rescue from that death that the 
redemptive grace of Jesus is at the disposal of all. 
Not only in this life, but surely in the life immedi- 
ately beyond. Myself, an unswerving believer in 
the doctrine of Universalism, which means the 


ultimate salvation of every soul born into the world, 
G 
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I can conceive of nothing else. Let nobody mis- 
understand me. I do not say for one moment that 
the way of return to God may not be of infinite 
duration, and fraught with intense pain, for those 
who have wilfully rejected Him in this life. I 
thoroughly believe it will be. God’s justice demands 
it. Nevertheless, punishment that is neither reme- 
dial nor educative can serve no _ purpose, 
Annihilation would be better. But I cling to 
Tennyson’s : 


That nothing walks with aimless feet, 


and I cherish the conviction that some day, somehow, 
and somewhere, every created being will be restored 
to God, for only thus shall He be “‘all in all”. The 
comfort contained in this doctrine of Eternal Hope 
is immeasurable. Let us be quite honest. When, 
Sunday by Sunday, we are bidden to bless God’s 
Holy Name for His servants departed this life in 
His faith and fear, with the added prayer that we © 
may follow their good examples, do we not often, 
deep down in our hearts, feel grave misgiving? 
“How fares it with my beloved ?”? we ask. Whilst 
on earth religion was not his strong point. He 
himself would be the very last to claim that he walked 
spotless through this difficult world. And, now that 
he has gone, he would desire no fulsome flattery 
such as convention invariably accords to the dead. 
Yet, with all his faults, we loved him. We saw his 
greatness if others were blind. Weknew him. We 
understood him. And, at any rate, if his passing 
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occurred between those dread years 1914-1919, he 
died with his face towards the foe. Nevertheless, 
when we hear in our Church’s Liturgy the words 
that “we bless Thy Holy Name for all Thy servants 
departed this life in Thy faith and fear” the thought 
instantly arises—‘But did he? Did he?” ‘True, 
he took with him a body marked with honourable 
wounds, but, alas! he took, also, a soul with the 
scars of many sins upon it. How, then, fares it 
with him, and all like him? Why, better than in 
this life. In this life men may, and do, escape God, 
but not in that life immediately beyond. When, 
long years ago, the Son of God was content to hang 
upon the Cross between two thieves He gave proof 
of the last glorious resort—the crowning device— 
of Love. By hanging there He showed in the 
amazing sufferings of His own Body to what 
limits Love was willing to go. During life the 
wrongdoer might resist him, but not then. Love 
capable of that is irresistible. And so it came 
about that in extremis the miracle was effected. 
The work of penitence was there and then begun, 
to be continued and carried on five minutes after 


death. For so he passed, 


And all the trumpets sounded for him 
On the other side. 


We keep the watch together, 
Doubt and I, 

In stress of midnight weather, 
Doubt and I, 
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Stand peering into darkness, 
Foreboding rock and shoal, 

Or shrinking in our weakness 
From waves that o’er us roll. 


We pace the deck together, 
Faith and I, 

In stress of midnight weather, 
Faith and I, 

And catch at times a vision 
Of the bright eastern sky, 

Where waiteth God to tell us 
That we shall never die. 


And as it was in the beginning, so it is now and 
ever shall be. 


THE DEAD IN CHRIST 


Tue Reverenp C. B. Mortiock, M.A. 
Assistant-Curate of St. Mary-le-Strand 


St. MATTHEW v, 26. 


“Verily I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means come 
out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.”’ 


As early as the second century, Tertullian inter- 
preted these words of our Lord as meaning that 
small offences must be expiated by a delay of 
resurrection. He did not put it forward as a new 
doctrine, but as one which had been inherited 
from an earlier age. 

Tertullian was born round about the year 160, 
and was thus separated from the Apostles by a 
shorter time than divides us from the accession of 
Queen Victoria; his comment on this passage has, 
therefore, been used as one of the strongest argu- 
ments supporting the doctrine of Purgatory. 

Purgatory is a word with unfortunate associations. 
To the minds of many Christian people it summons 
the thought of that common practice of the Middle 
Ages whereby a rich man thought to save himself 
from the pains of Purgatory by depriving his heirs 
of their inheritance, in order that his money might 
pay for many Masses to be said for the repose of his 
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soul. The abuses which grew round the doctrine 
of Purgatory are so innumerable, so well known and 
so completely beyond disproof, that no good can 
come in these days of elaborating them. ‘The simple 
fact remains that the utterly un-Christian belief 
grew up that, provided a man were rich enough to 
leave money behind him, he could indulge himself, 
as poorer men could not, in the certainty of being 
bought off by his money. 

The very word “Purgatory”, then, is one to make 
the stalwart son and daughter of the Reformation 
bristle. Even so intelligent a man as the former 
Home Secretary, Sir William Joynson Hicks, defiantly 
declared at a public meeting: “For Purgatory we 
do not ask.” ‘That is, perhaps, not the way in which 
the more reflective Christian thinks of the state of 
his soul after death, but we all know what the 
speaker meant. He was denouncing what he 
believed, sincerely and honestly, to be an attempt 
to enshroud the Church of England with the super- 
stitious cobwebs which the Reformers of the six- 
teenth century so passionately swept away. 

But, as I say, the more reflective think differently, 
and most of us here would, I suppose, say “For 
Purgatory we devoutly hope.” 

It is true that the twenty-second Article of 
Religion declared the “Romish doctrine of Purga- 
tory” to be “a fond thing vainly invented and 
grounded upon no warranty of oe but 
rather repugnant to the Word of God”. 

By those words I, in common with every minister 
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of the Church of England, am bound. I may not, 
therefore, deduce from the words of our text the 
Romish doctrine of Purgatory. 

What, then, are we to believe concerning the 
condition of life into which we may expect to pass 
when the moment comes for dissolution of soul and 
body? The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
assures us that without holiness “no man shall see 
the Lord’’, and there are many other passages of 
Scripture which point to the same truth. To be 
sure, they which die in the Lord are in peace, for 
they rest from their labours, but not every professing 
Christian can be said with certainty to die in the 
Lord, or to be in the state of holiness which would 
carry him at death into the effulgence of the 
beatific vision. 

The vast mass of the faithful pass out of life in 
a state of very imperfect holiness, and no devout 
and thoughtful mind can, as it seems to me, help 
coming to the inference that there is an intermediate 
state wherein the souls who depart out of this life 
in the grace of God suffer for a time because they 
still need to be cleansed from venial sins, or have 
still to pay the penalty due to mortal sins, the guilt 
and eternal punishment of which have been re- 
mitted in Sacramental Absolution. Indeed, even 
the martyrs are represented in Scripture as lying 
under the Altar, and crying out “How long, O God, 
how long !” 

If there is no Purgatory, then what is to happen 
to me when I die? If, by the grace of God, the 
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subduing of my own passions, the surrender of my 
will, and the loving and whole-hearted imitation of 
Christ my Saviour, I am in a state of perfect holiness 
at the hour of death, and have no sins behind me 
(which, though they are forgiven, must yet pay their 
due penalty), then with me, like Saint Paul, ‘““To 
depart is to be with Christ.” 

But if I am not in that blessed state of perfection 
and there is no place of purging, then I must gointo 
the unending torments and unquenchable fire of Hell. 

Can you, my friends, face those alternatives with 
equanimity ? Of course you cannot. 

Listen to what so cautious a divine as the late 
Bishop Gibson has to say. He is writing on this 
very Article of Religion to which I have referred, 
and I quote from his authoritative commentary on 
the Articles. 


That there is progress after death would seem to be 
implied by Scripture, and it is probable that this may 
involve a process of gradual purification. Further, the 
possibility remains that the stains of sin which cling even 
to the best may be removed at the moment of death, so 
that the sanctification may be complete “‘without which 
no man shall see the Lord’. But to many minds it will 
appear far more probable and far more in accordance with 
what we know of God’s dealings with men that, as the 
stains were gradually acquired, and were gradually being 
removed during his life, so still after death their removal 
should be gradual. 


Such a view, says the Bishop, is certainly not 
condemned by the terms of the Article. One might 
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add that, so far from being condemned, it has the 
warranty of Scripture, for does not Saint Paul, 
writing to the Philippians, say : 


Being confident of this very thing, that He who hath 
begun a good work in you will perfect it until the day of 
Jesus Christ. 


The Romish doctrine of Purgatory has been full 
of terrors in the mind of man, and its fire and 
pains have been distinguishable only from those 
of Hell by the fact that they are not unending. 

It is this Romish doctrine, the product of the 
Middle Ages, that is declared “a fond thing vainly 
invented”. 

If, as we believe, the object of Purgatory is to 
purge, to cleanse us and fit us for citizenship of that 
place whither our Lord has gone to prepare it for us, 
the mind revolts from it being used for the infliction 
of pain as it were from without. 

Purgatory, like all else in the Kingdom of God, 
must be informed and sustained by Love. Love 
is the nature of God, and for God to deny it in His 
actions would be to annihilate Himself. 

Purgatory arises out of the infinite tenderness and 
loving mercy of God to His creatures. Consider, 
He has given us power to resist temptation and to 
overcome sin. There is potential holiness for every 
one of us, otherwise it would have been a cruel 
mockery for Our Lord to say, ‘“‘Be ye perfect, even 
as my Father in Heaven is perfect.” 

But God knows our frailty. He is stern in his 
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warnings of the after-life. He gives us no loopholes 
to indulge in the pleasures of sin for a season—the 
season of this mortal life—by the clear promise of 
a second chance hereafter. , 

Holy Scripture is very guarded in its reference to 
what follows, and almost always the terms are terms — 
of mystical expression. There is nothing that you 
and IJ can get hold of and say, “Well, we may wish 
afterwards we had not done it, but we shall have a 
chance to put it right and to do differently when the 
delights of sin and the world no longer tease and 
tantalize us.” 

The Romish doctrine of Purgatory which our 
Article condemns was, as we have said, a medieval 
doctrine, and has been as strongly condemned by 
the Church of Rome at the Council of Trent as it 
was by our own Reformers. The present doctrine 
of the Church of Rome was defined in 1563, while 
our own Article on Purgatory condemning the then 
prevailing Romish doctrine, was put forth a little 
more than ten years earlier. 

The very fact that what is condemned is described 
as the “‘Romish doctrine’’, implies that there was a 
doctrine against which the Article did not protest, 
and that, surely, is the doctrine which our Bishops 
had in mind though they did not define it when, 
in the Revised Prayer Book, they explicitly author- 
ized the practice of Prayer for the Dead, which has 
continued unbroken by the Church from its earliest 
years. 

‘Purgatory’, I read, “is the home of faith, hope, 
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love, contrition, patience, sympathy and consolation.” 
Those words are taken, not from an Anglican manual, 
but from instructions of the celebrated German 
catechist Doctor Bamberg, whose works have been 
translated for the benefit of English readers by an 
English Jesuit. To be sure, Doctor Bamberg has 
already affirmed that Purgatory is a place of suffering 
and punishment, but the words I have quoted show 
how greatly current teaching in the Church of 
Rome differs from the intentionally horrifying view 
of Purgatory which was prevalent at the time when 
the Reformers were active. 

We cannot think of Purgatory without thinking 
of ourselves, and of the Holy Souls. 

Our duty to the Blessed Dead, as our Bishops have 
taught us, is to pray for them in their present state 
of waiting. We should not be taught to pray for 
the Holy Souls if our Holy Mother, the Church, 
did not teach her children the efficacy of such 
prayers. 

Precisély how our prayers avail—the prayers we 
each say night and morning, for departed friends 
and loved ones—the prayers which the Church 
offers up at the time of the Holy Sacrifice—we may 
not know, but be very sure of this—that everything 
Our Lord taught us about the great and glorious 
power of prayer is as true of our prayers for our 
brethren departed out of sight, as it is for a brother 
sleeping in the next room. 

Only if you believe that death is the end of all 
things can you stay your instinct to pray for those 
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who have passed out of this life. It must, indeed, 
be a hard and unrelenting Protestant who, at the 
moment a beloved mother, wife or child dies, 
checks his lips from framing the familiar name in 
prayer. 

It is, I am sure, only thoughtlessness, lack of | 
imagination, and, to some extent, imperfect faith, 
that makes us so slack in our duty to the Holy Souls. 

We cannot tell what immeasurable benefits we 
may procure for them by such means. 

And then ourselves. We thank God for what 
Saint Catharine of Genoa called the “joy of Purga- 
tory’—the joy which goes on increasing day by 
day as God more and more flows in upon the soul, 
as He does abundantly as every hindrance to His 
entrance is consumed away. 

In Purgatory we shall be confirmed in grace— 
we shall be conformed perfectly to the will of God, 
so that we can have no thought or desire contrary 
to God’s will. But in Purgatory, since we shall 
no longer be able to sin, we shall no longer obtain 
merit, which depends upon our choice of good or 
evil. 

It follows, does it not, that we shall not, in 
Purgatory, be able to help ourselves? We shall 
depend upon God’s working out of His purpose for 
us, and on the suffrages of the Church on earth. 

The doctrine of Purgatory is a comfortable doc- 
trine, but it leaves no loophole for indulgence, for 
it concerns only those who die in a state of grace. 

If, then, we are to benefit by God’s provision for 
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our poor souls, we dare not slacken our strivings 
after holiness. None of us knows the moment 
when the dread enemy will approach. ‘That is a 
commonplace of all philosophical reflection, yet 
how seldom are we reminded of our own end by 
what the Prayer Book calls “The daily spectacles 
of mortality.” 

If we are to escape the pains of Hell, and be 
purified by the purging hand of God, and made 
ready—not ready only, but fit and eager—for celestial 
happiness, then our going out must be in a state 
of grace. ‘There must be no mortal sin unforgiven. 

Purgatory, then, so far from being a promise of 
a second chance, is a warning of the need of un- 
ceasing vigilance in the spiritual life. 

Be constant in your resort to the Sacraments by 
which grace is bestowed. 

Live every day as though to-morrow you must 
die. 

Let no sin remain unshriven and polluting the 
soul, which may this very night be withdrawn from 
life where only there is hope for amendment. 
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OBEDIENCE 


Tue Reverend Ceci Russert, A.K.C., M.B.E. 


Assistant Chaplain to the Community of St. Peter at their 
Convent at Woking. 


Secretary of the Fiery Cross Association and of the Anglo- 
Catholic Ordination Candidates Fund. 


“Give us grace that we may ever obey thy godly motions.” 


(These words are taken from the collect for the first 
Sunday in Lent.) 


Tue collect ideally sums up those prayers, aspira- 
tions and desires which are present in the hearts 
of all the worshippers at Mass. It should sum up, 
or collect, much that the faithful have in mind, and 
also much that the Church desires us to have in 
our thoughts at this season. Again, it may be 
said to set the tone to, and concentrate the thoughts 
of us all, not only at the Mass of the day, but at the 
offices, and through the week to follow, whenever 
we use the collect. 

The collect may, therefore, very fittingly form the 
subject and provide the text of a sermon, or be taken 
as a source of meditation by all those who desire, by 
a careful study of the mind of the Church, to arrive 
at a proper observance of the season, and to draw 
from the lesson of the time that spiritual help which 
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is needed for the progress of the soul. Such 
meditations are especially profitable during Lent, 
when the collects for each week, with the collect 
for Ash Wednesday as a daily background, form a 
most useful and practical foundation for meditation 
all through the forty days. 

We may safely say that, did -we all of us live our 
lives in entire accord with the spirit of the Lenten 
collects, we should attain to Easter with much 
profit and joy. 

Our text begins with a prayer for grace. 

It is a confession of our own unworthiness, and 
that we can do nothing of ourselves. This is even 
more fully realized and acknowledged in a later 
collect when we say “Almighty God, who seest 
that we have no power of ourselves to help our- 
selves.” ‘This, then, I take to be one of the first 
lessons that must be learned before any progress 
can be made in the spiritual life. Relying solely 
upon our own powers, we can do nothing. 

In our ordinary daily life, perhaps, we are accus- 
tomed to use those gifts and talents which God has 
given to us, and, forgetting their source, use them 
as though we had in some way created them for 
ourselves, to earn our daily bread, to provide our- 
selves with ordinary human necessities, and to give 
us recreation and amusement. We grow so used 
to ourselves and the things we know we can do, and 
the things we must avoid doing, that I am afraid 
we nearly always forget to acknowledge the source 
of these gifts, as indeed of life itself. 
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How often do we find the man to whom God has 
given a good singing voice, or the girl who possesses 
unusually good looks, falling into conceit, and in 
some kind of extraordinary way regarding these 
things as due to some peculiar merit in themselves. 

This reliance upon self in things material is 
carried into the spiritual life. We feel, for example, 
that we can resist temptation, live an honest and 
upright life, be unselfish, decent, and sober, with- 
out any need of assistance from outside, by relying 
entirely upon ourselves and our own powers. That 
is, we forget the supreme need of grace to enable 
us not only to improve the life of the soul, but even 
to maintain and hold fast to our present standards, 
and not to go backwards. 

The supreme need of every soul during this 
season is to seek after grace, by prayer, by sacraments, 
by meditation, so that strength from God may 
continually give refreshment and new life to our 
souls : 

“We may ever obey.” 


We are constantly being told by clerical journalists 
and the editors of Sunday papers that the present 
age is almost entirely lacking in discipline—that 
youth has “kicked over the traces”. They try to draw 
a picture of a world running riot without plan. I 
must confess I see very little sign of this gloomy 
state of affairs. We all seem to take very kindly 
to discipline. There is, for example, no more orderly 


crowd than the London crowd, which is willing to 
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obey the slightest whim of a policeman. On those 
rare occasions when there is a street disturbance 
the mere sight of the elements of a uniform worn by 
a postman, or even the clerical collar, is usually 
sufficient to restore order. As citizens we are very 
ready indeed to be disciplined, because we know it is 
necessary for our comfort. But we do not find the 
same readiness to accept rule and order in the 
spiritual kingdom, where men claim the right to 
“think for themselves” without regard to the rules 
of the Church. It is a surprise to many to learn that 
the Church has any rules, and demands obedience 
from her children, as you can see by the outcry 
when law and order is sometimes publicly enforced. 

In preparation for the due keeping of the cen- 
tenary of the Oxford Movement, some stress has 
recently been put upon the obligation which lies 
upon Catholics to keep the precepts of the Church, 
and this has shown how much any system of rule and 
order in the spiritual sphere is disliked and dis- 
trusted. This can be dissipated by knowledge. 
On careful thought, surely we must recognize that 
the demands made by the spiritual life are higher 
than mere citizenship, and that there must be rules 
and regulations laid down by the Church for those 
who profess to follow Christ. 

The world would be a very sorry, untidy and 
unpleasant place if lacking lawand order. The soul 
is in an even more unhappy state if it does not 
recognize the duty of obedience, and find in the law 
of the Church, not a stern and galling discipline 
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which binds us in chains, but a loving and fatherly 
rule, obedience to which gives pleasure, happiness, 
security and ultimate joy. 

What, then, are we to obey? 


“Thy godly motions,” 


We are to find our inspiration, our ideal, in the 
commands of God, and our satisfaction in yielding 
to Him. Grace having been given to our hearts 
and fresh life to our souls, in answer to our prayers 
and through the channels of the sacraments, we 
yield ourselves, not as unwilling slaves, but as loving 
servants to the directions and rulings of God ; we 
find joy in disciplined obedience to the precepts of 
the Church. God moves us in a mysterious way, 
grace stirs in us a hearty desire to find what is the 
will and desire of God for our souls. His admoni- 
tions fall upon ground prepared and ready for the 
sowing of such good seed, which, fed and watered by 
grace, acting with our own good-will towards the 
will of God, should produce an abundant harvest, 
a harvest of obedience. 

These three phrases in our text present je: 
selves to me as steps, steps upward, steps forward. 

The first step is grace, and this is in deed and in 
truth the first step every soul must seek, whether in 
Lent or at any time. Its importance in our 
immediate consideration is that it is a step away 
from reliance on self towards reliance upon God. 
You will all remember the story of Moses and the 
water which sprang from the rock when, at God’s 
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command, he struck it with his rod. ‘Hear now, 
ye rebels, must we fetch you water out of this rock”’. 
Thus spake Moses, acting for himself, relying upon 
himself, taking the glory of this miracle to himself, 
stealing from God the honour which was due, and 
trying to divert the thanks of the people to himself. 
We all know how Moses was punished for this sin, 
a sin into which he had fallen from his habit of 
thinking of self and not trusting himself to the grace 
of God. Into such similar evil may we fall if we 
regard not the necessity of taking this first step 
upwards, to which our text acts as a direction-post. 

The second, to which we can only attain by use 
of the first, which we cannot take “two steps at a 
time” but which must be reached with care and 
thought from grace, is discipline. It is not an easy 
step, but a big stretch up, which again we cannot 
manage in our own strength. But once having 
attained to this step, which is so fine and firm and 
broad, the next is easier, for it is the step to God 
Himself, to a life entirely moved and ruled by his 
example, lived in the continual abiding presence of 
God. 

This, surely, is one of the aims of Lent, towards 
which all our thoughts and prayers and efforts 
tend : to live a life as closely modelled upon that of 
Our Lord as man may, and so, by grace and sub- 
mission to the divine will, to reach the eternal joys 
of Easter. 


THE NEW LIFE 


Tue Reverenp Hucu Bropiz, M.A. 
Chaplain of Radley College 


ST. MATTHEW xxi, 28-29. 


“A certain man had two sons ; and he came to the first, 
and said, Son, go work to-day in my vineyard. He 
answered and said, ‘I will not; but afterward he repented, 
and went.” 


STUBBORNNESS is a very troublesome thing. We are 
all stubborn at times, more often than not when we 
are in the wrong. What a tremendous relief it is 
to admit it. We feel like Christian felt when his 
burden of sin fell from his back—I think the un- 
gracious son must have felt like this. He was 
particularly lucky, because he had the chance of 
expressing his repentance in immediate action; 
the moment he conquered his stubbornness he ran 
to the vineyard and started work. I submit that 
repentance ought always to be like that. Numbers 
of sincere Christians are unnecessarily worried and 
perplexed about their sins simply because they have 
failed to grasp this fact. Such folk tend to become 
depressed and over-scrupulous; all joy and happiness 
disappear from their lives. Listen to what George 


Herbert says to his conscience : 
117 
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Peace Prattler, doe not loure. 
Not a fair look but thou dost call it foule. 
Not a sweet dish, but thou dost call it soure. 
Music to thee doth howle. 
By listening to thy chatting fears 
I have both lost mine eyes and eares. 


This is what happens when we begin to fuss 
about our sins. We need a new attitude of mind. 
We none of us feel sorry enough for our sins. 
Perfect repentance, like perfect charity, can never 
be ours in this world, but it is possible to make some 
progress towards its attainment. One of the Greek 
words sometimes translated by “Repentance”, means 
literally ‘‘a change of mind”, and this is exactly 
what I believe true repentance to be. It is an 
attitude of mind not concerned wholly, or even 
primarily, with sin, but with the whole of life. 
It is a new vision of the world—a new under- 
standing of the whole purpose of life, involving 
both a recognition of our personal obligations to 
God and a firm resolve, by His grace, to fulfil 
them. 

When the son had repented, he did not sit down 
and brood over his ill-natured and insulting behaviour 
to his father—he went off and did the work. He 
suddenly realized his father’s love, he admitted, and 
by going to work practically endorsed, his father’s 
right to expect service. 

During the War, the best officers always explained 
to their men the object of any particular attack and 
the reasons for it. In this way the soldiers obeyed 
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orders in the spirit of intelligent co-operation, and 
not out of blind obedience. 

“Theirs not to reason why” may be fine senti- 
ments for a martinet—the proof of an efficient 
machine—they are not so admirable as the motives 
of intelligent creatures. We are God’s intelligent 
creatures. 

To many Christians the struggle against sin and 
temptation is a stern duty and not a romantic 
adventure. Men complain that the Christian life 
is a life of negation, which sternly denies to its 
followers indulgence in any of the fascinating and 
glamorous attractions of the world. ‘They hear, 
as it were, the music and the laughter, but with a 
bitter smile turn away saying, “Not for me—it 
would be wrong”. How like Lot’s wife who couldn’t 
keep her eyes off Sodom! No wonder such people 
fall and hurt themselves if they will persist in 
walking backwards. The remedy is a changed 
attitude of mind—in a word, repentance. A turning 
away from the things of the world to the things of 
God—a discovery of the sham and a perception of 
the true values of life—a turning from the husks 
of the swine to the father’s home. 

The moment the prodigal arose and went, the 
sham pearls and the real swine were things of the 
past. He was not concerned with what had been, 
but what was going to be. His one ambition was 
to get back to his father who loved him. The 
journey home would be no easy task; it was a long 
way and the road was difficult ; there were mountains 
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to climb and rivers to cross ; last of all, there was the 
great forest, full of wild beasts—but the prodigal 
didn’t worry about these. 

He was going home, that was all that mattered— 
he’d get through somehow—and in a way these 
dangers and difficulties were rather exhilarating. 
Each one conquered would bring him nearer his 
father’s house—he felt that, perhaps, the old man 
might realize how much he wanted to be back when 
he heard what dangers he had braved—it might be 
a tiny, practical way of showing how sorry he was 
for all that had happened in the past. Deep down 
in his heart he felt glad that his journey would be 
difficult. St. James tells us that we are to count 
it all joy when we fall into temptation—and yet, 
do we? 

Ladders are heavy and awkward things to carry 
about, but a window-cleaner couldn’t do his job 
properly without one. Temptation ought not to 
be a hindrance, but a help. An athlete longs to try 
his strength and skill against another—a Christian 
should long to try his Master’s strength against the 
devil. This is the proper attitude of mind to 
temptation. ‘This is true repentance. 

It is concerned not chiefly with past sins, but with 
future temptations—it is a happy thing because 
it gives us a chance of proving that we really are 
capable of doing better, in spite of our miserable 
failures, that we are not actually as bad as we look, 
that from now on we can and will do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth us. The 
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Headmaster of Eton in one of his recent books 
says : 


“To me the most cheering thing about the whole Com- 
munion Service is that every time I go I’m expected to say I 
intend to lead a new life, as if I’d been up to date Cae 
failure I know I am.” 


The intention to lead a new life is another way 
of describing Repentance. A great Bishop once 
said: “What hurts God most is not when we fall 
but when we refuse to get up.” Thinking about 
our past sins is selfish as well as dangerous—selfish 
because we forget God whom we should have 
ever before us as the object and aim of all our 
effort, dangerous because it is likely to create 
a new sin—despair. During the War, an officer 
in the front line heard an English voice which ap- 
peared to come from a point somewhere between 
him and the German lines. ‘“Who’s there ?” he 
shouted—“‘Private Brown with a prisoner’ answered 
the voice. “Bring him in then,” said the officer. 
For a moment or two there was silence and then 
came the reply, “I can’t—he won’t let me.” Brood- 
ing over past sins creates a similar situation in the 
soul. We become, in the words of the collect, 
“fast tied and bound by the chains of our sins’’. 

It is, I think, significant that our blessed Lord 
himself says, “Get thee behind me, Satan”. That 
is the proper place for the devil and all his works— 
out of sight and out of mind. Our business as 
Christians is not to look back, but to look forward 
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unto Jesus, “the Author and Finisher of our Faith”. 
Jesus Christ does not merely give us an example to 
copy and leave us to get on with it as best we may— 
He is not only the Way, but alsothe Life. His life 
can be ours; He can use us to do for others now 
what He did for his friends 1900 years ago in Palestine. 

St. Paul expresses this thought more clearly when 
he says, “I am crucified with Christ ; nevertheless 
I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.”” God 
can live in usif we willhave Him. The late Father 
G. C. Rawlinson once said something like this— 
“The older I get, the more is my conviction strength- 
ened that sins cannot be conquered—they can 
only be crowded out.” If we fill our life with God 
there is noroom for sin. ‘Take My yoke upon you 
and learn of Me” our Lord commanded. It is just. 
because we won’t do this that we fail. We try to 
have our cake and eat it too—we set out, may be for 
the Promised Land, but how often, alas! do we 
sigh for the fleshpots. Our attitude of mind isn’t 
right. We aren’t really repentant. How, then, 
you may ask, are we to become so? ‘The answer 
is by setting God’s Holy Will ever before us. By 
making full use of the means of grace—by method 
and perseverance in our prayers. In short, by 
doing all the prosaic and humdrum things in a new 
spirit. It won’t come at once, but God will give 
it usif we ask Him. We all need a new vision of God— 
how many of us ask forit ? Think of Elisha’s young 
man at Dothan, pray for a glimpse of “the horses 
and chariots of fire’. Often, I am sure, God offers us 
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this vision, but we don’t see it because we are 
looking the other way—not at Him, but at ourselves. 

We talk a lot about self-denial in Lent, we often 
try to practise it by thinking a great deal too much 
about self. We imagine that thinking about our- 
selves will make us repentant—it won’t. Only one 
thing will—it is thinking about God. May I quote 
the beautiful poem of the great seventeenth-century 
mystic, Francis Quarles : 


CHRIST AND OUR SELVES 


I wish a greater knowledge, then t’attaine 

The knowledge of my selfe: A greater Gaine 
Then to augment my selfe; A greater Treasure 
Then to enjoy my selfe: A greater Pleasure 
Then to content my selfe; How slight, and vaine 
Is all selfe-Knowledge, Pleasure, Treasure, Gaine ; 
Unless my better knowledge could retrieve 

My Christ ; unles my better Gaine could thrive 
In Christ: unles my better Wealth grow rich 

In Christ: unles my better Pleasure pitch 

On Christ ; Or else my Knowledge will proclaime 
To my owne heart how ignorant I am: 

Or else my Gaine, so ill improv’d, will shame 

My Trade, and shew how much declin’d I am ; 
Or else my Treasure will but blurre my name 
With Bankrupt, and divulge how poore I am ; 

Or else my Pleasures, that so much inflame 

My thoughts, will blabb how full of sores I am : 
Lord, keepe me from my Selfe; ’Tis best for me, 
Never to owne my Sele, if not in Thee. 


This expresses in wonderful language all that I 
have been trying to say about repentance. If we 
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think about God we shall get to know Him. We 
shall begin to see Him in all His wondrous Love and 
Beauty. ‘That vision will become for us the most 
wonderful thing in life. ‘Sin alone can interrupt 
It. 

When Alexander the Great asked Diogenes 
whether he could do anything for him the philosopher 
replied, “Yes, get out of my light!” We shall 
begin to feel like this about sin, or perhaps better 
still, to copy Luther who, when the devil appeared 
in his study at Wittenburg, threw an inkpot at his 
head. 
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